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PKEFACE 

In the .preparation of this book two things have 
been kept steadily in mind : first, the limited 
mental experience of a child in its second year at 
school ; " second, the burden of work laid on the 
teacher who is trying to train children to become 
interested and intelligent readers. 

To keep within the grasp of immature experi- 
ence the selections presented are simple and so 
varied as to touch child life at many points. To 
lighten the burden of the teacher the selections are 
taken only from writers who have mastered the 
art of entertaining children with worthy literature. 

Thanks are due to the Butterick Publishing 
Company for Mrs. Cooke's Son Rabbit's Pony; to 
Dana Estes & Co. for Laura E. Richards's Once 
Upon a Time and The Jacket; to A. Flanagan Co. 
for How the Robin got its Red Breast and How 
the Woodpecker got its Red Head, taken from 
Cooke's Myths; to A. C. McClurg & Co. for 
E. Nesbit's Baby Seed Song; to Ginn & Com- 
pany for Miss Wiltse's Henny Penny and her 
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adaptation of The Moon in the Mill Pond, and for 
Frances L. Strong's Legem} of the Dandelion and 
The Straw, the Coal, and the Bean; to Harper 
& Brothers for Gertrude Smith's Runaway Janey ; 
and to the Public School Publishing Company for 
The Wind, from Songs of the Treetop and Meadow. 
The selection from Longfellow and the adaptation 
from Harris are used by permission of, and by 
special arrangement with, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publishers of their works. 

The editors thankfully acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to Mrs. A. C. Stevens, of Raleigh, 
formerly training teacher in the Columbus Nor- 
mal School, for invaluable aid in the preparation 
of this book. 
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Book Two 


SON RABBIT'S PONY — I 
arms only own enough hop sad 



Little Girl had a beautiful white and 
brown pony. 

Son Rabbit wanted one too. 

So Little Girl would sometimes take him 
in her arms when she went to ride. 
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But that was no fun at all. 

Son Rabbit wanted a pony of his own. 

He asked Mother Eabbit about it first. 

" Please, mother, I want a pony. 

I want a white and brown pony just 
like Little GirFs, only not so big." 

" Oh, my dear ! my dear ! " said Mother 
Eabbit. " What could we do with a white 
and brown pony ? 

It could not live in our nest, and we 
could not leave it out in the rain. 

Then there are no ponies small enough 
for rabbits like you." 

" mother! I must have a pony," said 
Son Eabbit. 

"My dear son," said Mother Eabbit, " I 
am afraid you will have to hop on your 
little feet just as your brothers do." 

Then Son Eabbit told Little Girl, and 
Little Girl too said there were no ponies 
small enough for rabbits. 

Then Son Eabbit was very sad. 
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SON RABBIT'S PONY— II 


tag trotted wonderful carry thought 



One day Little Girl and Son Rabbit and 
Rex were playing tag. 
• Little Girl was running after Son Rabbit. 

Son Rabbit was running very fast. 

All at once he jumped upon Rex's back. 

That made Rex run faster than ever. 

Away they went round and round the 
yard as fast as they could go. 
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" Go on, Rex ! go on ! " said Son Rabbit. 

" See ! see ! " said Little Girl to mamma. 

"See, Son Rabbit has a pony! Son Rab- 
bit has a pony — a brown and white pony ! " 

Son Rabbit thought it was great fun to 
ride Rex. 

"This is my pony," he said. 

" This is the white and brown pony I said 
I wanted. 

I can make him carry me wherever I 
want to go." 

So it came about that Son Rabbit had a 
pony after all. 

And when Little Girl went to school on 
her pony, Rex trotted beside her with Son 
Rabbit on his back. 

All the other little rabbits ran out to look 
as they went by. 

"0 mother!" they said; "look at Son 
Rabbit. Is n't he wonderful ? " 

Adapted from 
Son Riley Rabbit and Little Girl 
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SLEEPY HARRY 


song fie wakened curtains children 



Get up, little boy, you are sleeping too long; 

Your brother is dressed and singing a song, 

And you must be wakened, — oh ! fie ! 

Come, open the curtains, and let in the light, 
For children should only be sleepy at night, 
When stars may be seen in the sky. 
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A FOOLISH JUMP 


crack side might 

high 

or dare wide 

stood 

both touched 

ran 


"■You cannot jump that," said a sheep 
to a goat. 

They were on a high rock. In the rock 
was a deep crack. 

The grass on the other side was green 
and beautiful, but the crack was too wide 
tor a goat or a sheep to jump. 

They stood awhile looking at it. 

" You dare not jump that and you know 
it," said the goat. 

" You dare not and you know it," said 
the sheep. 

"I do dare," said the goat. 

" So do I dare," said the sheep. 

"Let me see you do it," cried both of 
them together. 
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They stood very still, and then together 
they ran and jumped with all their might. 

It was too great a jump for the sheep. 
Down, down she went 

The goat only touched the other side of 
the wide crack, and then down, down he 
too fell. 

They fell on sharp rocks and were much 
hurt. 

A man helped them out, but for a long 
time they were so lame that they could not 
run or play. 


My name is 

I live in 

I am old. 

I go to the school. 
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THE JUMPERS — I 

bowed daughter highest king 

people politely crown flea 

themselves grasshopper best 

Once a Flea, a Grasshopper, and a Toad 
wished to see who could jump the highest. 

" I will give a crown to the best jumper," 
said the King. 

The Flea came first. 

He bowed politely. 

The Flea had always lived with people, 
you see. 

That is why he was so polite. 

Then came the Grasshopper. 

He was not so polite as the Flea, but he 
looked very beautiful in his green coat. 

The Flea and the Grasshopper had much 
to say about themselves. 

The Toad only hopped a little nearer to 
the King's daughter. 
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THE JUMPERS — II 

turn nothing wise half 

rude princess won face 

right shown lap 



It was the Flea's turn to jump first. 

He jumped very high, so high that no 
one could see him. 

The Grasshopper jumped only half as 
high as the Flea had jumped. 
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He jumped right into the King's face. 

" You are very rude,'' said the King. 

Now it was the Toad's turn. 

He stood for a long time thinking. 

"Ah ! He is afraid," said the dog. 

All at once the Toad made a jump into 
the lap of the King's daughter. 

"There is nothing .^higher than my 
daughter," said the King. 

"The Toad has made the highest jump 
of all. 

He has shown that he is wise." 

So the Toad won the crown. 


/<>>- 
^ 
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I AM THE WIND 

blow blast loud gentle child roar 
close window quiet door mild 

I am the wind 

And I come very fast. 
Through the tall wood 

I blow a loud blast. 

Sometimes I am soft 

As a sweet, gentle child, 
I play with the flowers, 

I 'm quiet and mild, 

And then out so loud 

All at once I can roar ; 
If you wish to be quiet, 

Close window and door. 

I am the wind 

And I come very fast. 
Through the tall wood 

I blow a loud blast. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE SOLDIERS 


bathed 

begged nurse 

palace 

family 

soldier father 
salute 

dirty 


Once there was a little prince who did 
not like to be bathed. 

One day the little boy begged his nurse 
to let him go without bathing for just one 
day. 

The nurse asked the king, his father, 
what she was to do. 

The king said, "-Let the prince do as he 
wishes to-day." 

Now all about the king's palace there 
were soldiers. 

The soldiers had to salute the king and 
his family. 

The little prince liked very much to* have 
the soldiers salute him. 

He looked for them every morning. 
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On this day, as he ran about the palace 
grounds, he saw a soldier. 

He stopped for the man to salute, but the 
soldier only looked at the little prince. 

The prince ran on to another soldier, and 
he too looked but did not salute. 

He then went from soldier to soldier, but 
not one of them would salute him. 

Then he ran to the palace, crying, " Father, 
father, your soldiers will not salute me/' 

"They do right," said the king. "My 
soldiers do not salute a dirty little prince." 

After that the boy wished to be bathed 
every day. 


wake 

awake 

kind 

unkind 

woke 

awoke 

like 

unlike 

way 

away 

happy 

unhappy 

round 

around 

tied 

untied 

sleep 

asleep 

ripe 

unripe 

while 

awhile 

hurt 

unhurt 
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THE FOX AND THE GOAT 

fox drank need neither nor 

clear move feet safely 

A fox fell into a well. 

A goat came along and saw the fox. 

The fox said: "This water is very clear 
and fine. Come and try it. You need not 
be afraid." 

The goat jumped down and drank. 

Then he found that he could not get out 
of the well. 

He begged the fox to help him. 

The fox said : " Put your front feet on the 
side of the well and do not move. 

I will run up your back, jump out, and 
then help you out." 

The goat did as the fox told him, and 
the fox got out safely, but he neither 
waited to help the goat nor came near the 
well again. 
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THE LARK AND HER LITTLE ONES — I 

to-morrow early ready waits word 
speckled late listen yet grew 

One spring a lark made her nest in a 
field of wheat. 

Soon Mother Lark was sitting on some 
speckled eggs in the nest. 

In a short time there were five baby larks 
to be fed. 

Then Mother Lark had to work early and 
late to find food for her babies. 

Through the bright sunny days the little 
larks grew. 

The wheat too grew tall and golden. 

It was ready to be cut before the larks 
were ready to fly from their nest. 

One morning Mother Lark went out to 
find some food for her little ones. 

"The wheat is ripe/' she said to them. 
" The farmer may come to see it to-day. 
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Listen to every word he says. 

Tell me when I come back all that you 
hear him say." 

Soon the farmer and his son came to see 
the wheat. 

" Our wheat is ripe," said the farmer. 
" It must be cut. 
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We will ask our friends to come and 
cut it to-morrow." 

Soon Mother Lark came back. 

" mother, mother ! " cried all the little 
larks together; "we must move out of the 
field at once. 
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The farmer and his son have been here. 

They have sent word to their friends to 
cut the wheat to-morrow." 

" We need not move yet, my dears," said 
Mother Lark. 

"But the wheat is to be cut to-morrow, 
mother," said the little ones. 

" Not if the farmer waits for his friends," 
said the wise mother. 

THE LARK AND HER LITTLE ONES— II 

next cousins heard bind 

fall himself frightened 

The next day the farmer came again to 
look at his wheat. 

"This wheat is very ripe," he said. "It 
must be cut. 

Go, my son, and ask our cousins to come 
and help us cut it to-morrow." 

The little larks heard every word the 
farmer said. 

They were much frightened. 
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By and by Mother Lark came home. 
" Mother ! mother ! " cried the little larks; 
" the farmer has been here again. 



He has sent his son to ask his cousins 
to help him cut the wheat. Now we know 
that we must move." 

"Do not be afraid," said Mother Lark. 

" But the wheat is to be cut to-morrow," 
cried the frightened young larks. 

" Not if the farmer waits for his cousins," 
said Mother Lark. 

" His friends did not come to-day. His 
cousins will not come to-morrow." 
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In the morning the farmer and his sons 
came early to the wheat. 

They waited and < waited. No cousins 
came to help them. 

"My son," said the farmer, "this grain 
must be cut. 

We can wait no longer for help. To-morrow 
I will cut it and you may bind it." 

" Mother ! mother ! " cried the young 
larks; "the farmer has been here again. 

To-morrow he is coming to the field to 
cut the wheat himself. 

Must we not move now? " 

"Yes, yes," said Mother Lark. "It is 
time to move now. 

Come with me to the meadow." 

The next morning the farmer cut the 
wheat himself. 

From the near-by meadow the wise old 
lark and her children watched him. 

They saw the ripe grain fall over their 
old nest. 
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CORAL 

sailor pluck dig 

feeble stormy 


ashore 


sea 


sailor, come ashore ! 

What have you brought for me ? 
Red coral, white coral, 

Coral from the sea. 


I did not dig it from the ground, 
Nor pluck it from a tree ; 

Feeble insects made it 
In the stormy sea. 

Christina G. Rossetti 

I _ : ^W ■- 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 

breath bottle cold lips mean 

doctor " sirup wee hear learn 

dreadful medicine teaspoon 

Once upon a time there was a little girl, 
just like you, who could not count two. 

She had a dreadful time about it. 

She did not know that she had two feet, so 
she sometimes put on only one of her shoes. 

She did not know that she had two eyes, 
so she would sometimes go to sleep with 
one eye and stay awake with the other. 

She did not know that she had two ears, 
so she would sometimes hear half of what 
her mamma said, and not hear the other. 

One day mamma called to her and said, 
"May, I want you to take this sirup and 
put it away." 

Now May was listening with only one ear, 
and so she heard only the first half of what 
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mamma said : "I want you to take this 
sirup.' , That was what she heard. 

She liked the sirup very much, for her 
mamma gave her just a little in a teaspoon 
when she had a cold. She had always 
wished mamma would give her more. 

Now she was just to " take it." That 
must mean to take all that there was in 
the bottle, if she liked. She put the bottle 
to her lips and took a good long drink. 

She stopped to take breath. Then the 
sirup did not seem to be good any longer. 
She put the bottle down. 

Oh — dear — : me ! Very soon May was 
the very sickest little girl you ever saw. 

Mamma put her to bed. The doctor 
came, and she had to take four kinds of 
medicine before she was well. 

So now, you see, it is always well for 
little wee girls to learn to count two. 

Laura E. Richards 
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THE SPRING OF YOUTH — I 

brave rich gray indeed 

dreamed strange wrinkled 

Many years ago 
there lived a man 
who was brave and 
strong and rich, 
but he was very 
unhappy. 

Do you wonder 
at that? 

He was old and 
he wished to be 
young. 

I think he would have liked to be a little 
boy again. 

All day long he did nothing but wish. 
At night he dreamed that he was young, 
and that was indeed a beautiful dream to 
him. 
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When morning came he was still old and 
wrinkled and gray. 

One day he heard a strange story about a 
wonderful spring. 

It was called the " Spring of Youth.' ' 
. If he could bathe in its waters, he would 
be made young again. 

This spring was in a country far over the 
blue sea. 

THE SPRING OF YOUTH — II 

surely sight famous land 

sail seek rise ship 

Then Ponce de Leon, for that was the 
man's name, sent for the bravest sailors 
he could find. 

He had a great, strong ship made ready, 
and set out at once to find this new country 
and its famous spring. 

The good ship sailed for many days. 

It sailed far over the sea. 
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One bright morning the sailors saw a 
wonderful sight. 

Tall trees and beautiful flowers seemed 
to rise out of the blue water. 

" Surely this is the land we seek," said 
Ponce de Leon. 

" We will call this beautiful land Florida." 

Florida means " Land of Flowers." 

The great ship came near the shore, and 
the brave men began at once to look for the 
wonderful Spring of Youth. 

After many days they found a spring of 
bright clear water. 

" This is the Spring of Youth," cried Ponce 
de Leon. 

He bathed many times in its waters, but 
he was still old and wrinkled and gray. 

" Now I know that I shall never be young," 
said he. 

Then the good ship sailed away. 

Many people have looked for the Spring 
of Youth, but no one has ever found it. 
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THE LAZY BOY AND THE CHERRIES 

town lazy road picked smith shop 
stoop cents cherry few sweet 

One day a father and his son were on 
their way to town. 

The day was very warm, and the boy was 
a little lazy. 

"Here," said the father, "is a horseshoe 
in the road. Do you not want to pick it 
up, my son? " 
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"Not I," said the boy. "Why should I 
stoop for an old horseshoe ? " 

The father did not say a word, but picked 
up the horseshoe and walked on. 

By and by the two came to a smith's 
shop. 

" Here, Mr. Smith/' said the father, " what 
will you give me for this horseshoe? " 

" Five cents," said the smith. 

"Very well," said the fatheh He took 
the five cents and walked on. 

At a house by the road a pretty girl had 
some baskets of ripe cherries. 

" May I sell you some of my sweet cher- 
ries ? " the girl asked politely. 

"For what will you sell me a basket?" 
asked the father. 
" For five cents," said the girl. 

The man gave her five cents for a basket 
and walked on. 

The boy wished for a few cherries, but he 
thought of the horseshoe and walked on. 
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By and by his eyes fell on a cherry in the 
road. He picked it up and ate it. 

Then after a while he saw another cherry, 
and then another and another. 

Each time he stooped and picked up the 
cherry. He did this many times. 

At last his father said : " My son, you 
have stooped for the cherries many times. 
Would it not have been better to have 
stooped once for the horseshoe ? " 


Fill these blanks : 

Here is a man. See this goose. 

Here are two See these 

Our baby has a tooth. Eat the cherry. 

Your baby has two Eat the 

I saw a mouse. Sell this ox. 

He saw four Sell these .... 
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THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT 

manners plain perhaps beasts horns 
hardly tusks shaking donkey ox 



Once upon a time a lion and an elephant 
were very good friends. 

The other beasts thought that this was 
very strange indeed. 
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" Why should a lion care so much for a 
plain elephant ? " they said. 

" Surely/ 7 said one, " the elephant is not 
beautiful." 

" And what rude manners he has ! " said 
another. 

" Now if he had a bushy tail like mine," 
said the fox, "no one would wonder that 
the lion is pleased with him." 

"If he had soft fur like mine," said the 
bear, "the lion might be pleased with its 
beauty; but, as every one knows, he really 
has no coat at all." 

"Perhaps the lion thinks his tusks are 
horns," said the ox. 

" If the elephant only had beautiful horns 
like mine, no one would wonder that the 
lion is pleased with him." 

" I know," said the donkey, shaking his 
long ears ; " I know why the lion is pleased 

with the elephant. It is because of his 

* 

beautiful ears." 
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PEEP AND DOWNY 


fence bug 

head 

creature 

world flew 

low 

quickly 

nice 

voice 

stared 



There was a little hole in the chicken yard 
fence and Downy saw it. 

" Peep ! " he cried to his brother ; "come 
and see what I have found.' ' 

Peep came as quickly as he could. 
Downy put his head through the hole and 
looked about. 

" I see a nice grasshopper/' he said. 

" Let 's get it," said Peep. 
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First Downy and then Peep jumped 
through the hole, and when they were out- 
side they saw a wonderful sight. 

What a big, big world they saw ! 

They both ran after the grasshopper, but 
he jumped so far and jumped so fast that 
they could not catch him. 

"We don't care," said Peep; "there's a 
fine bug." 

But the bug flew high and the bug flew 
low, and he flew so far that they could not 
catch him. 

■ "If things would only keep quiet, what a 
nice dinner we could have ! " said Downy. 

All at once as they ran they came right up- 
on the strangest creature they had ever seen. 

Its body was dark brown, and two big 
eyes stared hard at the little chickens and 
frightened them. 

But a kind voice said : " Good morning, 
Chicky White, and good morning, Chicky 
Brown. Are you looking for a dinner? " 
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PEEP AND DOWNY — 

II 


dropped 

lesson 

bad 


visit 

laughing 

tongue 

sir 


aii- 

naughty 

rolling 

dart 


smell 



Little Downy was very much afraid, but 
he peeped, " Yes, sir; and who are you? " 

" I am Grandpa Toad, and I am out for a 
little walk, to get a breath of air, to smell the 
flowers, and find something for my dinner.' ' 

" You don't eat chickens, do you? " cried 
little Peep. 

"Oh dear me, no! " said Grandpa Toad, 
laughing; "you would be much more likely 
to eat me." 
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The little chickens looked at each other, 
and said, " Just think of our eating a great 
big toad ! " 

" Why did n't Mrs. Hen come with you ? " 
asked the Toad. 

Then the naughty chickens had to tell 
that they had run away. 

"That is very bad," said Grandpa Toad, 
rolling his eyes round and round. " So long 
as you are here, I must take care of you. I 
will give you a lesson in catching insects. 

If you will walk along with me, we will 
go into the garden where the bees and 
butterflies come to visit the flowers. 

That is where I catch insects. 

I hide near a sweet flower and when 
Mr. Fly or Mr. Bee comes sailing along, I 
dart out my tongue and catch him." 

" How fine ! " said Peep. 

Mr. Toad dropped his eyes and then said, 
" If you want to make a good catch, do not 
run after the bees or butterflies. 
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Just be quiet and wait, and they will 

surely come near you. 

Then you can run out and catch them." 
" Thank you," said Downy, politely. " You 

are very kind to tell us about it." 

PEEP AND DOWNY — III 


whispered 

pull 

lady 

taught 

punish 

until 

caught 

spot 

cool 

easier 

mouth 

end 



Then Grandpa Toad and the chickens ran 
under some big leaves. 

Very soon a butterfly came sailing along 
and dropped on a flower near them. 
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"Now!" whispered the toad; and up 
jumped Peep and caught it. 

" That 's the way," said Mr. Toad. 

" Now if you want to find good worms," 
he said, " you must find a cool, dark spot. 
Then you must wait until you see the 
worms just peeping out. 

Scratch in the ground quickly, and pull 
the worm out." 

"We know how to do that," said Peep. 
" Mother taught us." 

" See, there is one now ! " cried Downy. 

He caught it in his sharp bill and pulled 
and pulled until it came out of the ground. 

He was just getting it out when Peep 
pulled it out of his mouth and ran off. 

At last Downy caught one end of the 
worm, and then each chicken pulled as 
hard as he could. 

Mr. Toad, shaking his head, said: "What 
bad manners ! They would do for chickens, 
but they would be bad for toads." 
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Just then they heard the " Cluck, cluck ! " 
of their mother, and they knew that she was 
saying "Come, come! " 

They ran to look for the little hole through 
which they had come, but try as they would 
they could not find it 

" It is often easier to get into trouble than 
it is to get out of it," thought Mr. Toad. 

The chickens ran here and there, crying 
" Peep, peep ! " as loud as they could. 

At last their cries brought the lady from 
the house, who caught them and took them 
to their mother. 

What Mrs. Hen did to punish them I 
never knew, for the door was closed. 
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CRYING FOR THE MOON 

born reward shone promised 

even large done queen 

servants clapped evening 



Ever and ever so many years ago in a far- 
away country there was born a beautiful 
little baby. 

All the people were happy, for the baby 
boy was a prince, and one day would be 
their king. 
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The King and Queen loved the baby 
dearly, and said that he must always have 
everything he wished for as soon as it could 
be found. 

The baby prince had a nurse, as many 
babies do, and he also had servants to go 
about with him and care for him. 

One evening, before he closed his eyes 
in sleep, he began to cry, and to hold out 
his little hands as if to catch something. 

The servants brought him every pretty 
thing they could think of; but he only 
turned away and cried louder than ever. 

Every one was greatly troubled. 

What was to be done ? Could any one tell 
what he wanted ? 

At last one of the King's servants who 
was wiser than the others said : "I see, I 
see. It is the moon he wants." 

Now their trouble was greater than before; 
for the moon could' never be brought down 
from the sky, not even for a prince. 
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The King promised a large reward to any 
one who would help him. 

After a long time there came to the 
palace a wise man, bringing with him a 
wonderful, shining plate. 

As evening came on he had the nurse sit 
by the window and hold the plate so that 
the baby could look into its bright face. 

By and by the great round moon came 
sailing up into the .sky, and shone right 
down into the wonderful plate. 

So at last, you see, the baby had the moon. 
How he laughed and clapped his little hands ! 

The King too was much pleased and was 
glad to give the wise man his reward. I 
think he had won it, don't you ? 
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HIAWATHA 


linden 

wigwams forests 

skins 

trunks 

clothing hung 

died 

shade 

fishing cradle 

bark 



When the white men first came to this 
country they found some strange people 
living here. 

These people were called Indians. 

Sometimes the white men called them 
Red Men. 
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These Red Men did not live in houses as 
we do, but made their homes in the shade 
of trees. 

At night they often made their beds from 
the sweet pine branches. 

From the bark of other trees they made 
their wigwams. 

From the great trunks they made their 
boats for sailing and fishing. 

The animals gave the Indians food, and 
also gave them skins for clothing. 

So you see that these strange Red Men 
learned much about the trees, the birds, 
and the beasts. 

One of the little Indian boys was named 
Hiawatha. 

He was a pretty baby, just as pretty as 
your little baby brother or sister. 

His mother, the gentle Wenonah, died 
when he was only a few days old. 

Hiawatha's grandmother took the little 
baby to her own wigwam. 
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Hiawatha's grandmother was Nokomis. 

Nokomis made Hiawatha a pretty cradle. 

She made it from the bark of the linden 
tree. 

On sunny days, when the wind was warm, 
she hung the cradle on the low branches of 
the pine trees. 

The soft wind rocked it gently, and in 
this cradle the baby slept. 

Nokomis taught Hiawatha many things. 

She told him stories of the great round 
world, of the moon sailing through the sky, 
and of the beasts of the forests. 

When Hiawatha was older and could run 
about and play, the birds and the squirrels 
played with him. 
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HIAWATHA'S FRIENDS 


reindeer 

whene'er 

secrets 

lodges 

language 

beavers 

swiftly 

timid 


built 

hid 



Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How. they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, ' 
Called them " Hiawatha's Chickens." 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's Brothers." 

Henry W. Longfellow 
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RUNAWAY JANE Y — I 


gatepost 

meant 

town 

funny 

licked 

kissed 

street 

snake 

believe 

tossed 

curls 

fluttered 



One day Janey said, " Mamma, did you 
ever run away when you were a little girl ? " 

Mamma laughed and said, " Yes, my dear; 
one day I ran away." 

Janey said, " Where did you go when you 
ran away, and what did you do, mamma?" 
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" Oh, I was very naughty. I ran away, 
away to the other end of this little street. 77 

" What did your mamma do when you 
came home? " 

" Oh, I was a very little girl, so she only 
took me in her arms and kissed me." 

Janey went out and climbed up on the 
gatepost and looked far, far down to the 
end of the little street. 

Just then a little robin flew down and 
sat on the other gatepost and looked at 
Janey. 

" I believe you know what I am thinking, 
you funny old robin. I believe you do," 
said Janey. 

The robin put his head on one side and 
said, " Cheep, cheer! cheep, cheep, cheer !" 
which meant, "Yes, you little dear; I know 
what you are thinking about. 7 7 

Janey said : " Why is it naughty to run 
away, little robin ? You fly away whenever 
you like. 77 
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The robin looked at Janey with his two 
bright eyes and said, " Cheep, cheer ! cheep, 
cheer! " which meant, " But, my dear, you 
are a very little girl." 

"0 robin dear, I want to see what is 
away, away down at the other end of this 
little street." 

At this the little robin fluttered his 
wings and flew away. 

Janey jumped down from the gatepost, 
and away she went, hipty-hop, hipty-hop, 
down the street. 

She tossed her curls and said, "I'm 
naughty ; I know I am naughty, but I like 
to run away and see what I can see." 

Just then a big black dog ran out of a 
yard and barked very loudly at Janey. 

She stopped running and said, " I 'm not 
afraid of you, you big black dog." 

The big black dog came right up to Janey, 
and when he looked into her kind eyes he 
stopped barking and licked her hand. 
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A little old man looked over the garden 
fence. "Well, you are a wonder! Every 
child in this town is afraid of that big 



black dog/' said the little old man. But 
Janey only tossed her curls and said, "Oh, 
I 'm not afraid of anything/' 

"What, not afraid of anything in this 
big round world ? " said the old man. 

Janey hung her head and said, "Well, 
I 'm just a little afraid of a snake." 

The little old man laughed. " Well, you 
dear child, there are no snakes in this town." 
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RUNAWAY JANEY — II 


ache 

pins 

party 

minute 

life 

candy 

heart 

cakes 

tea 

smiled 

dollies 

table 


Janey ran on down the street, and the 
big black dog trotted along with her. 

Very soon she came to a funny little shop, 
and she stopped and looked inside. 

Then she went into the shop, and there 
sat a funny little Chinaman. 

When the little Chinaman saw Janey, he 
called, " Hoo Hoo ! Loo Loo ! " That very 
minute two little Chinese children came 
running into the little shop. 

The funny Chinese papa said, " Hoo Hoo 
and Loo Loo will play with you." 

Janey clapped her hands and said : " Oh, 
how funny they are ! They look like two 
live Chinese dollies." 

Little Hoo Hoo and little Loo Loo looked 
just alike, — as much alike as two small pins. 
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Janey said, "What shall we play, you 
little dollies ?" 

Loo Loo said, " Play tea party." 



Oh, what a funny little Chinese tea party 
they had in that funny little Chinese shop ! 

Janey had never eaten so many funny 
things in all her life, — tea in funny little 
green cups, funny Chinese cakes, Chinese 
candy, and Chinese nuts. 

Janey laughed, and said, "It is fun to 
run away, but what will my mamma say ? " 
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Then she jumped up from the tea table 
and said, " I must go home now because I 
ran away." 

She said good-by to little Hoo Hoo and 
little Loo Loo and ran out of the little shop. 

That night when Janey was in her bed, 
she said : " Mamma, I ran away to-day. I 
went down to the Chinese shop at the very 
end of the little street." 

Her mamma said : " Why, Janey ! Why 
did n't you ask me if you could go ? " 

And Janey said : "I know it was very 
naughty. The robin said so." 

Mamma smiled and asked, "What did 
the robin say, little girl? " 

Then Janey told mamma all about the 
little robin that sat on the gatepost and 
what she thought he said. 

And mamma said, " Janey dear! why 
did n't you listen to the robin ? " 

Janey put her arms around mamma's 
neck and said, "Because I was naughty." 
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And mamma said, "Are you happy when 
you are naughty, Janey ? " 

The little girl said, "No, no; I have a 
wee little ache in my heart when I am 
naughty/' 

Then* mamma said, "Well, go to sleep, 
little girl, and never, never run away again, 
and you never, never will have that wee 
little ache in your heart." 

Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Bros. Adapted f rOUl Little Precious 

THE TREES 

For Memorizing 

I wonder if you 're thinking 
How much we owe the trees, — 

With green leaves lightly dancing 
And whispering to the breeze? 

They've fruits, so ripe and mellow, 
Brown nuts for every one, 

And shelter from the winter's cold, 
And summer's burning sun. 
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THE BRIDGE IN THE SKY 
heaven rivers across clouds prettier 

Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas ; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers, 

As pretty as you please ; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 

And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 

Is prettier far than these. 

Christina G. Rossetti 
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HENNY PENNY 


speak 

teach twice 

stack 

comb 

thump pea 

cap 

picking 

piece topknot 

feathers 


One bright sunny morning, as a hen was 
picking up peas under a pea stack, a pea 
fell on her topknot. 

It fell with such a thump that she 
thought the sky was falling. " Cut, cut, 
cut ! " said Henny Penny ; "I must tell the 
king about that." 

So she went and she went, until she met 
a cock' with a bright red comb. 

The cock said, " Where are you going, 
Henny Penny?" 

And Henny Penny said, "0 Cocky Locky! 
the sky is falling, and I am going to tell 
the king." 

Cocky Locky said, "I will go with you, 
Henny Penny." 
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So Cocky Locky and Henny Penny went 
and went and went, until they met Chicken 
Licken. 

Chicken Licken said, " Where are you 
going, Henny Penny and Cocky Locky ? " 



And they said, " Chicken Licken ! the 
sky is falling, and we are going to tell the 
king." 

Then Chicken Licken said, " I will go 
with you, Henny Penny and Cocky Locky.' ' 
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. So Henny Penny and Cocky Locky and 
Chicken Licken went and went and went, 
until they met Ducky Daddies. 

Ducky Daddies said, " Where are you 
going, Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, and 
Chicken Licken ? " 

And they said, ' ' Ducky Daddies ! the sky 
is falling, and we are going to tell the king." 

And Ducky Daddies said, " I will go 
with you, Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, and 
Chicken Licken." 

So Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, Chicken 
Licken, and Ducky Daddies went and went 
and went, until they met Goosey Loosey. 

And Goosey Loosey said, " Where are you 
going, Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, Chicken 
Licken, and Ducky Daddies ? " 

And they said, " Goosey Loosey! the sky 
is falling, and we are going to tell the king." 

And Goosey Loosey said, " I will go with 
you, Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, Chicken 
Licken, and Ducky Daddies." 
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So they went and went and went, until 
they met Turkey Lurkey. 

Turkey Lurkey said, " Where are you going, 
Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, Chicken Licken, 
Ducky Daddies, and Goosey Loosey ? " 

And they said, " The sky is falling, and 
we are going to tell the king." 

Then Turkey Lurkey said, " I will go with 
you, Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, Chicken 
Licken, Ducky Daddies, and Goosey Loosey." 

So they went and they went and they 
went, until they came to the king's palace. 

The king said, "What do you want, 
Henny Penny, Cocky Locky, Chicken Licken, 
Ducky Daddies, Goosey Loosey, and Turkey 
Lurkey?" 

And Henny Penny said, "0 King! the 
sky is falling, and we came to tell you." 

" But the sky cannot fall," said the king. 
" What made you think it was falling? " 

Then Henny Penny said, " I was picking 
peas from the pea stack and something fell 
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on my topknot. I am sure it was a piece 
of the sky." 

"Let me see/' said the good and wise 



king; and there in Henny Penny's topknot' 
was a little pea caught in the feathers. 

Then the king said, " Henny Penny, let this 
teach you to think twice before you speak," 
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A little while after this they were seen 
walking slowly home, — Henny Penny, 
Cocky Locky, Chicken Licken, Ducky Dad- 
dies, Goosey Loosey, and Turkey Lurkey, 
each wearing a thinking cap. And never 
since that day have they been heard to say 
much but : " Kit, kit, ka-dah-cut " ; " Cock- 
a-doodle-doo " ; " Peep, peep " ; " Quack, 
quack "; and " Gobble, gobble.' 7 

Perhaps they mean by that, that the sky 

Cannot fall. From Folklore Stories 


A RIDDLE 

Little Nancy Etticoat, 
In a white petticoat, 
And a red nose ; 
The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows. 
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THE LITTLE BOY'S GOOD-NIGHT 

sound merry sparkling weary 

shut prayer hidden keep 

The sun is hidden from our sight, 

The birds are sleeping sound ; 
7 Tis time to say to all " Good-night! " 

And give a kiss all round. 

Good-night ! my father, mother dear, 

Now kiss your little son ; 
Good-night ! my friends, both far and near, 

Good-night to every one. 

Good-night ! ye merry, merry birds, 

Sleep well till morning light ; 
Perhaps if you could sing in words, 

You would have said " Good-night ! " 

To all my pretty flowers, good-night ! 

You blossom while I sleep ; 
And all the stars that shine so bright, 

With you their watches keep. 
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The moon is lighting up the skies, 
The stars are sparkling there ; 

7 T is time to shut our weary eyes, 
And say our evening prayer. 

Eliza Lee Follen 



self ish selfish 
boy ish boyish 
girl ish girlish 


loud ly loudly 
cold ly coldly 
brave ly bravely 


Add ish to three other words. 
Add ly to three other words. 
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HOW THE ROBIN GOT ITS RED BREAST 


instead 

sprang 

growl 

blaze 

cave 

fanned 

freeze 

north 

tired 

wet 

happily 

touched 

bear 

fire 

spark 


Long ago, in the far north, where it is 
very cold, there was only one fire. 

An old man and his son took care of this 
fire and kept it burning day and night. 

They knew that if the fire went out all 
the people would freeze, and the white bear 
would have the northland all to himself. 

One day the old man was sick, so his son 
had everything to do. 

For many days and nights the boy took 
care of his father and kept the fire from 
going out. 

At last he was so tired and sleepy that 
he could no longer walk. 

Now the white bear was always watching 
the fire. 
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He longed for the time when he should 
have the northland all to himself. 

When he saw how tired and sleepy the 
little boy was, he stayed close to the fire and 
laughed to himself. 

One night the little boy could keep awake 
no longer and fell sound asleep. 

Then the white bear ran as fast as he 
could and jumped upon the fire with his 
wet feet and rolled upon it. 

At. last he thought it was all out, and 
went happily away to his cave. 

A gray robin had been flying near, and 
had seen what the white bear was doing. 

She waited until the bear had gone away. 

Then she flew down and looked and looked 
with her sharp eyes until she found one 
little spark. 

For a long time she fanned this spark with 
her wings. 

Her breast was burned a bright red, but 
she did not give up. 
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After a while a tin? red blaze sprang up. 
Then she flew away to every home in the 
northland. 

Everywhere that she touched the ground 
a fire began to burn. 

So that soon instead of one little fire all 
of the great northland was lighted up. 

Now all that the white bear could do was 
to go back into his cave and growl. 

For now, indeed, he knew that the north- 
land was not all for him. 

This is why the people in the north 
country love the robin. And they are never 
tired of telling their children how it got its 

red breast. Flora J. Cooke 
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A WISE DOG — I 
master heavy beside foot joy paw boot 

Dick was a big black dog. His master 
was Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane had a white horse named Dandy. 

When Mr. Lane rode Dandy, Dick liked 
to run beside him. The big dog would 
jump and bark with joy. 

Sometimes he would take Mr. Lane's 
boot in his mouth and hold it there for a 
long time. 

One day he was running beside the horse 
and holding his master's boot in this way. 

Dandy went so fast that Dick found it 
hard to keep up with him. 

As they were going along the street 
Dandy put down his heavy foot on Dick's 
soft black paw. 

Poor Dick ! How he cried ! Then he ran 
away across the fields. 
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Mr. Lane began to wonder where the 
poor dog had gone. 

He rode home, but no Dick came run- 
ning out to meet him. No glad bark came 
from the house when he went in. 


months 


A WISE DOG — II 
sore matter 


thorn 



Where was Dick ? He was sitting on the 
steps of the doctor's house. 
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Three months before this happened Dick 
had run a thorn into his foot. Mr. Lane 
could not get it out. 

The foot was so sore that at last his 
master carried the dog to the doctor. The 
doctor took out the thorn. Now Dick had 
come to the doctor again. 

When the doctor saw Dick sitting on the 
steps he said, " What is the matter, Dick? " 

Dick held up his paw and cried. 

" Oh, I see ! " said the doctor. " You have 
hurt your foot. Yes, I think that I can make 
it well." 

So the doctor went into the house and 
found something cool to put on the foot. 

Before long Dick felt very much better. 
He looked up into the doctor's face and 
licked the kind hand that had helped him. 
That was the way he said, " Thank you." 

Then he ran home to his master. 

Was n't Dick a wise dog? 
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MR. SQUIRREL'S SURPRISE 


autumn 

snow 

burst 

shell 

pushed 

reaching 

lulled 

place 

roots 

cover 

stretch 

nap 

pile 

among 

throw 


A squirrel was playing among some oaks 
one lovely autumn day, when he found a 
pile of acorns. 

" What a fine dinner! " he cried. 

" I '11 cover these acorns and keep them 
until spring, for I have enough for winter. 
When mine are gone 1 '11 come for these." 

The little acorns heard him talking to 
himself, and laughed softly. 

" Spring is a long way off, Mr. Squirrel, 
and you cannot be so sure of finding your 
acorns then." 

They lay very quiet where Mr. Squirrel 
had put them. Soon they could hear the 
cold winds blowing, but under the bright 
leaves the acorns lay safe and warm. 
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Then Jack Frost came, and the snow, like 
white wool, fell softly on their bed. 

The wind singing through the trees lulled 
them to sleep and they had a long, long nap. 

By and by they woke up. 

" It must be nearly time for us to throw 
off this heavy cover and stretch up where 


ttl&^I 
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we can see the sky, for it will be spring 
before long," said one. 

" I can move," said another. 

" Oh ! " cried another ; " I have burst my 
shell, and now I am reaching up." 

Soon the little roots began to grow down 
deep into the earth, and the green plants 
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pushed their way through the darkness to 
a bright new world. 

At first the ground was cold and hard; 
but soon beautiful flowers and green grass 
grew around them. 

There were new leaves on the trees, and 
birds singing on the branches. 

The little acorns were very happy, for 
they knew that they were to grow taller 
and more beautiful each year. 

One day Mr. Squirrel came running along 
looking for his pile of acorns. 

When he reached the place where the 
little oaks grew, he looked in surprise, for 
he was sure that they stood in the very 
spot where he had hidden his nuts. 

"Well," he said, after thinking a long, 
long time, " perhaps some hungry little 
squirrel has found my acorns and has taken 
them away. They were not so safe as I 
thought. But who can have put all these 
green things here, I wonder? " 
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THE WIND 1 


kites pass skirts different things felt 



I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies' skirts across the grass — 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song ! 


1 From Poems and Ballads. 
Scribner's Sons, Publishers. 


Copyright, 1895, 1896. Charles 
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I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all — 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

you that are so strong and cold, 
blower, are you young or old ? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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HALF CHICK— I 


queer 

rooster leg 

market 

dainty 

stump dull 

saved 

bits 

weak fowls 

spoiled 



"Peep! peep! peep!" said nine little 
chicks under their mother's warm breast. 

Each little chick had just burst through 
its eggshell. 

One chick's " peep " was weak and queer. 

Mother Speckle got up to see what it 
meant. She saw a strange sight. 
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There among eight beautiful chicks was 
a half chick. It had but one eye, one ear, 
one wing, one leg. It looked for all the 
world as if it had been cut in two pieces. 

"Oh!" said the old rooster; "did any- 
body ever see so queer a chick?" 

" Poor little piece of a chick ! " said 
Mother Speckle; "we will be just as good 
and kind to you as we can." 

" Indeed we will ! " said the other chicks. 

" Indeed we will ! " said all the fowls in 
the yard. 

Never was a chick so spoiled. His mother 
saved dainty bits of food for him. His 
brothers taught him to stump along on his 
one leg. Every one let him do as he liked. 

This made Half Chick very selfish. 

The other fowls would sometimes say, 
"Half Chick is being spoiled." 

" Poor iittle piece of a chick! " his mother 
would say. " We must be good to him, he 
is so weak." 
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One day Half Chick said to Mother 
Speckle, " I cannot put up with this dull 
life any longer. 

I ? m going to Madrid to see the King." 



44 Don't talk so, my poor little piece of a 
chick," said Mother Speckle. 

" How can a Half Chick ever go so far as 
Madrid ? The Gray Hen is going to market 
on Friday. She will take you with her and 
you can see the world. She will take care 
of you." 

"No market for me! No Gray Hen for 
me ! " said the spoiled chick. 

"I'm going to Madrid to see the King. 
Good-by, mother. Good-by, everybody. I 'm 
off to see the King." 

Away stumped Half Chick on his one leg. 
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HALF CHICK — II 


swept cross 

ought 

moss mud 

cook choked 

tiny 

free beg 

toward 

pollen 

foolish 


By and by Half Chick came to a tiny 
brook. It was clear and beautiful, but some 
boys had stopped the water from going 
toward the sea. 

"Do help me," said the brook to Half 
Chick. "How can I sing? How can I 
water the fields? 

I 'm all choked up with mud and leaves. 

Take them away, please, and I '11 sing 
you a merry song." 

"Help yourself," said foolish Half Chick. 

" I 'm going to Madrid to see the King." 

After a time Half Chick came to a fire. 

This was doing its best to burn as it 
ought, but the wet mud and moss would 
not let it burn. 
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" Help me burn, I beg you," said the fire. 

" Help yourself," said Half Chick. 

" I 'm going to Madrid to see the King." 



With these cross words Half Chick 
stumped away on his one leg. 

After a bit Half Chick found a little 
wind caught in the branches of an oak. 

The wind was trying hard to free its wings. 
It had much to do. It longed to be at work. 
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The walks were to be swept. The flowers 
were to be dusted with pollen. The sick 
were to be fanned. 

" Do help me, Half Chick," it said. " It 
will take only a minute." 

" Help yourself," cried Half Chick. 

" Don't stop me. I 'm going to Madrid 
to see the King." 



HALF CHICK— III 


broth 

boiling kitchen 

guns 

coal 

church pointed 

ugly 
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Half Chick at last came to the King's 
beautiful palace in Madrid. 

He stumped up the front steps as if he 
were one of the King's friends. 

Two soldiers stood at the front door. 
They pointed their guns at the proud Half 
Chick, and said, " What are you doing here?" 

"lam come to see the King," said he. 
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" Go to the kitchen door, then," said the 
men. "This is no place for ugly chicks 
like you." 

At the kitchen door the cook caught up 
Half Chick. 



" You have come just in time," said she. 

" I want you for my master's broth." 

With these words she took Half Chick 
into the kitchen. 

"Now I shall see the King," thought 
little Half Chick. 
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But he was not to see the King, for the 
cook threw him into a pan of boiling water. 

"Fire! fire!" cried Half Chick; "don't 
burn so hard. You hurt me." 

" Hurt, then," said the fire. 

" Do you not know me? I was the little 
fire in the woods. I asked you to help me. 
You said, ' Help yourself.' Now I say to you, 
1 Help yourself.' Burn, burn, burn." 

"0 water! water!" cried Half Chick; 
"don't boil so hard. You hurt me." 

" You forget, you forget, selfish Half 
Chick. I was once a tiny brook in the 
forest. I was choked by mud and leaves. 
I begged you to help me. You only said 
' Help yourself.' It is now my time to say, 
'Help yourself.' Boil, boil, boil." 

The fire burned. The water boiled. Half 
Chick was soon as black as a piece of coal. 

" My ! my ! " cried the cook. " I forgot 
this little piece of a chick. 

He is too black for my master's broth." 
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So the cook threw poor Half Chick out 
of the window. A high wind took him and 
rushed over the land with him. 

" Wind! wind! " cried Half Chick; " don't 
run so fast. You hurt me." 

" Nobody cares," said the wind. " Once I 
was little. I was caught in a big tree. 
I begged your help. You said, ' Help your- 
self/ Now it is my time to say ' Help 
yourself.' " 

So the wind rushed Half Chick over 
fields and houses. 

At last they came to a church. On the 
very top of the church was a sharp rod. 

Half Chick was caught on this rod. The 
wind left him. There he turns to this day. 

He never did anything before. Now he 
shows us which way the wind is blowing. 
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THE PROUD WEATHER VANE 

hurry noon fishermen steeple any 
east brass straight west wrong 



There was once a town by the sea. In 
this town was a brass weather vane. 

It was on the top of a high steeple. 

Every morning the fishermen looked up at 
it to see which way the wind was blowing. 

This made the weather vane very proud. 

" They do just as I tell them," he said. 

" If I say i East ' they stay at home. If I 
say ' West ' they go out in their boats." 


._J 
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Now the weather vane had always pointed 
as the wind had told him. Every morning 
the wind would tell him which way he was 
blowing. 

"The men look at me and not at the 
wind," said the weather vane. 

"Why should I do as the wind says? 
I think I will point any way I like." 

The next morning the wind came along in 
a great hurry. 

"Point west, weather vane," he said. 
"Point west all day." 

The weather vane did not even turn his 
head. He held himself very straight and 
pointed east. 

" This is strange," said the fishermen. 
"We must not go to sea to-day." 

At noon they saw other boats sailing with 
a west wind. 

" Something is wrong with our weather 
vane," they said. " We might have gone to 
sea, after all." 
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The next morning they looked at the 
weather vane. It was pointing west, but the 
wind blew strong from the sea. 

" The weather vane is wrong again/' they 
said. " We must have a new one. This is 
good for nothing.' ' 

" Ah, my proud weather vane ! " said the 
wind. "It would have been better if you 
had done as I told you. Then you might 
still keep your place." 

THE BEE , 

For Memorizing 

Roly-poly honey-bee, 
Humming in the clover, 
Under you the tossing leaves, 
And the blue sky over. 
Why are you so busy, pray ? 
Never still a minute, 
Hovering now above a flower, 
Now half buried in it ! 

Julia C. Dorr 
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HOW THE WOODPECKER GOT ITS 
RED HEAD 

wink money oven baking hill 

crust dough chimney bonnet wore 
shelf apron woman spoke pay 



There was an old lady who lived on a hill. 

She was very small, and she always wore 
a black dress and a large white apron with 
big bows behind. 

On her head she wore the queerest little 
red bonnet you ever saw. 
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It is a sad thing to tell, but the little old 
lady had grown very selfish as the years 
went by. 

People said this was because she lived all 
alone and thought of no one but herself. 

One morning, as she was baking cakes, a 
tired, hungry old man came to her door. 

"My good woman," said he, "will you 
give me one of your cakes ? 

I am very hungry. 

I have no money to pay for it, but what- 
ever you first wish for you shall have." 

Then the old lady looked at her cakes, 
and thought that these were much too large 
to give away. 

So she broke off a small bit of dough and 
put it into the oven to bake. 

But when it was done she thought this 
one was too nice and brown for a beggar. 

So she baked a smaller one, and then a 
smaller one, but still each was as nice and 
brown as the first. 
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At last she took a piece of dough as small 
as the head of a pin ; yet even this, when it 
was baked, looked large and fine. 

. So the old lady put all the cakes on the 
shelf, and gave the old man a crust of 
bread instead. 

But the poor man only looked at her, and 
before the old lady could wink an eye he 
was gone. 

Then the old lady thought a long time 
about it, and knew that she had done what 
was wrong. 

" Oh, I wish I were a bird ! " said she. " I 
would fly to him with the largest cake on 
the shelf." 

As she spoke she felt herself growing 
smaller and smaller, until the wind picked 
her up and carried her up the chimney. 

When she came out she still had on her 
red bonnet and black dress. 

Tou could still see her large white apron 
with the big bows behind. 
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She was no longer an old lady, but a bird, 
just as she had wished to be. 



She was a wise bird and so at once began 
to pick her food out of the hard wood of 
an oak tree. 

And people after a while, when they saw 
her at work, named her the " red-headed 
woodpecker." Flora ^ Cooke 
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THE DONKEY AND THE SALT 


remembered 

sponges 

load 

understand 
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luck 

stumbled 
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bag 


One day a man took his donkey to the 
seashore to get a load of salt. 

He put the salt into a bag which he 
hung across the donkey's back. Then they 
started for home. 

On their way home the man and his 
donkey came to a stream. 

The donkey had to walk through the 
water. In the middle of the stream he 
stumbled and fell. It was some minutes 
before his master could help him to rise. 

Now it took only a short time to melt 
the salt, so that when the donkey started 
on again, he was pleased to find that by 
his fall he had lost his load. 
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Some days later the master took his 
donkey on another journey to the shore. 



The load was made ready, and this time 
it was a bag of sponges. 

When the donkey reached the stream 
he remembered his earlier good luck. He 
stumbled as before, but this time what 
was his surprise to find that his load was 
many times heavier than it had been. 

Of course the donkey could not under- 
stand what had happened to his load. 

But I am sure that he went on his way 
a sadder if not a wiser donkey. 

Adapted from J£sop 
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THE STORY OF PETERKIN — I 

multiplication backwards worse need 
alphabet throat mind robe 

swallowed stolen bone ring 

Once upon a time there were three 
brothers who lived in a country over the sea. 

One was named Hans. One was named 
Jacob. The youngest was named Peterkin, 
which means " Little Peter." 

Hans was a very wise boy. He could say 
the alphabet backwards. Jacob was even 
wiser than Hans. He could say the. alpha- 
bet and all the multiplication tables back- 
wards. 

Peterkin was no wiser than other boys, 
but he had a kind heart, and that is best 
of all. 

One day the king of that country was in 
great trouble. 

He had lost his ring. 
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Some one had stolen his beautiful fur robe. 

Worse than all, his daughter had swal- 
lowed a fish bone and no one could get it 
out of her throat. 

All the wise men in the country came to 
help the king and his daughter, but they 
could do nothing. 

At last the king said, " If any one can 
take the fish bone out of my daughter's 
throat, he shall have all the gold that he 
can carry.' ' 

" I shall try," said Hans. 

" And I shall try," said Jacob ; " for I am 
even wiser than Hans." 

" And I shall go too," said Peterkin ; " for 
you may need some one to help you." 

Hans and Jacob were very sure that they 
should not need any help, but Peterkin had 
made up his mind to go with them. 

So when they rode away on their fine 
horses Peterkin rode behind them on his 
little white donkey. 
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THE STORY OF PETERKIN — II 

hour follow rode 

happen shoulder fresh 

The brothers had not gone far when they 
heard the cry of a bird. It came from the 
grass near the road. 

" Hans ! " said Peterkin. " Some little 
bird is in trouble. Do stop and see what 
is the matter." 

"I have no time to look for birds/ 7 said 
Hans. " It is nearly noon now." 

" I have no time to look for birds," said 
Jacob. " It will be dark before long." 

" I have all the time there is," said little 
Peterkin ; " but don't wait for me." 

Hans and Jacob did not hear him. They 
were riding on as fast as they could go. 

Peterkin found that the bird had hurt its 
wing and could not fly. " You must ride 
on my shoulder," said he. " I cannot leave 
you to die of hunger and cold." 
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The bird was not afraid of Peterkin, and 
away they rode after Hans and Jacob. By 
and by they came up with the two brothers. 
Their horses were too tired to go fast. 

" Tour donkey is as fresh as he was this 
morning/ ' said Jacob. 

" I wish he were big enough for me to ride. 
I would make him go faster than you do." 

"I am glad that he is not big enough," 
thought Peterkin, as he looked at Jacob's 
horse, which was tired and lame. 


PSS1SS] 
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THE STORY OF PETERKIN — III 



Just then they heard a dog crying. 

"0 Jacob !" said Peterkin; " some dog 
must be hurt. Do stop and see what is 
the matter." 

" I have no time to stop for dogs," said 
Jacob, crossly. 

" Nor I," said Hans. 

" I have all the time there is," said Peter- 
kin ; " but don't wait for me." 
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The dog's foot was caught fast It was 
an hour before Peterkin could set the poor 
beast free. 

The dog tried to follow Peterkin as he 
rode away, but he was too lame to walk. 

" I must carry you, then," said Peterkin. 

So he carried the dog under his arm, 
while the bird rode on his shoulder. 

By and by he came up with his brothers 
again. Their horses were lame and could 
go only at a walk. 

When his brothers saw Peterkin they 
began to laugh. Peterkin laughed too. 

"I suppose I do look funny/' said he; 
"but I could not leave these poor things in 
the road." 

"Well," said Hans, "you may ride a 
long way behind us, if you please. We have 
no wish to be known as your brothers." 

"Very well," said Peterkin. "Call me 
if you happen to need me. I shall not be 
too far behind." 
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THE STORY OF PETERKIN — IV 
able number sitting tin slowly 

By and by they came to a little old 
woman sitting by the side of the road. 

She had a great number of tin pans that 
she had been trying to sell along the way. 

" good sirs ! " she said ; " I am a poor 
old woman. I have been selling tin pans 
all day, and now I am tired out. Will you 
help me to carry these to the town? " 

" I have no time to help old women," said 
Hans. "I am on my way to help the king." 

" And so am I," said Jacob. 

" I have all the time there is," said Peter- 
kin; "and you may ride on my donkey, if 
you like. 

But you must go very slowly, for he is 
growing tired ; and you must carry the bird 
and the dog, for they are not able to go by 
themselves." 
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"And who will carry my tin pans?" 
asked the little old woman. 

" I will carry your pans," said Peterkin. 



So away they went. Peterkin carried the 
tin pans, some on his head, some in his 
arms, and the old woman carried the bird 
and the dog. 

And at last they came to the king. 
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THE STORY OF PETERKIN — V 

courtyard limping diamond 

dragging stones 

The king was in the courtyard. 

" Your brothers have been here," he said 
to Peterkin. He was a good king, you see, 
and knew many of his people. 

1 l They have gone away again, because 
they cannot help me. Yet they are much 
wiser than you are, Peterkin. Do you really 
wish to try ? " 

"Say 'Yes,' Peterkin," said the old 
woman. " I will help you." So Peterkin 
said that he would try. 

" The eyes of a bird can see what we 
cannot see," the old woman went on. 

< < Bird, will you help Peterkin? " 

The bird hopped down to the ground and 
pulled out a diamond ring from where it 
lay hidden between two stones. 
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"That is my ring," said the king. 

"A dog's nose is of more use than our 
noses," said the old woman. 

"Dog, will you help Peterkin?" 

The dog went up to the king and smelled 
of his robes. Then he ran away, limping, 
but in a minute he came back dragging a 
beautiful fur robe in his teeth. 

Where he found it he could not tell, but 
there it was. 

"Now I will bring my daughter," said 
the king. " It may be that you are to help 
me after all, Peterkin." 

THE STORY OF PETERKIN — VI 
skipped standing coughed danced 

While the king was on his way to find 
his daughter she was standing at a win- 
dow, looking down into the courtyard. 

When she saw Peterkin and the tin pans 
and the little old woman and the bird and 
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the dog and the white donkey she could 
not help laughing. 

Peterkin looked up and saw her laughing. 
Wishing to please the pretty girl at the 
window, he began to dance. And the don- 
key danced because Peterkin had so taught 
him. And the old woman, seeing what Peter- 
kin was trying to do, danced and skipped 
with all her might. 

The king's daughter laughed so hard that 
she coughed, and when she coughed the 
fish bone flew out of her mouth, and then 
she was as well as ever. 

The king was so glad to see the trouble- 
some fish bone that in his joy he caught 
his daughter in his arms and kissed her 
again and again. 

" Peterkin/ ' said he, coming down into 
the courtyard, " I know you to be a good 
boy, and it is even better to be good than 
to be wise. You shall have all the gold 
that you can carry. " 
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EVENING SONG 

For Memorizing 

Little birds sleep sweetly 
In their soft round nests, 

Crouching in the cover 
Of their mothers' breasts. 

Little lambs lie quiet, 

All the summer night, 
With their old ewe mothers, 

Warm, and soft, and white. 

But more sweet and quiet 

Lie our little heads, 
With our own dear mothers 

Sitting by our beds. 


Fill the blanks : 
Little birds sleep in their . . . 
Little children sleep in their 
Littfe lambs sleep 
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LEGEND OF THE DANDELION 

feel sank usually 

earth sorry lonely 

Years and years ago a great many little 
stars lived in the sky with their mother, 
the Moon, and their father, the Sun. 

The mother liked to have them shine as 
soon as it grew dark, to 'help brighten the 
sky, and so make the earth lighter. 

I do not know what could have happened 
to these little stars, for they were usually 
very good children; but one night when 
their mother called them to come and light 
the sky they came very slowly. When she 
told them to shine they would not do so. 

They did just as I have seen some little 
children do; they hung their heads and 
wore a cross look on their faces. 

Now this made old Mother Moon feel very 
sad, and when she saw that the children 
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were not going to do as she wished what 
do you think happened ? 

Their places were taken by some good 
little stars, who wished to help the people 
on the earth find their way. 



Soon the naughty little stars felt them- 
selves falling, falling down from the sky. 

Faster and faster they fell, till they sank 
down into the earth. 
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The poor little things cried themselves to 
sleep, because they were lonely and because 
they were sorry that they had been naughty. 

In the morning their father, the Sun, 
shone out so brightly that everything wak- 
ened from sleep, even the baby stars under 
the grass. 

When they found themselves in the cold 
ground they began to cry again. 

The . Sun heard them, and, seeing how 
sorry the little stars were, he called them 
up and smiled upon them. 

Listen to what he told them. He said 
they were to shine on the earth instead of in 
the heavens, and so make the earth beautiful. 

•So every morning, when the kind Sun 
smiled upon them, they opened their eyes 
and shone all day. 

At night you can see the stars in the 
sky ; and every day in the summer, the 
stars shining in the grass. 

From All the Year Round 
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THE PINE TREE — I 


wide 

silver ax 

against 

below 

edge slide 

view 


chopped 

crashing 


ocean 
chips 


Near the top of a 
high hill stood a white 
pine tree. 

It was very straight 
and tall. 

No other tree in the 
forest had so wide a 
view. 

Over the green 
leaves the tree could 
see the ocean. Some- 
times it was a bright 
blue. Sometimes it 
was a cold gray. 
But gray or blue, the pine tree loved the 
far-off sea, 
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In the morning it watched for the first 
rays of the sun to make the water shine. 
At nigHt the moon rose and turned it to silver. 

Below the hill a river made its way to 
the sea. 

"Happy river!" thought the pine tree. 
" It can go to find the ocean. I must stay 
here where I was born." 

One day a man with an ax on his 
shoulder came through the forest. 

Behind him came other men. 

"This is the tree," said the first wood-* 
cutter. "I saw it this morning from the 
river. See how straight and tall it is! It 
is just what we want." 

The pine tree felt the sharp ax against 
its side. 

"This is the end," it thought. "Never 
again shall I see the sun rise over the sea." 

Blow after blow fell upon the trunk of 
the white pine. 

At last it came crashing to the ground. 
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The men chopped off the branches and 
dragged the great tree to the edge of the 
hill. There a long wooden slide ran down 
to the river below. 



When the tree was placed on the slide it 
went down with a rush. Chips and dust 
flew into the air. 

" This must be the end," thought the poor 
pine. " I cannot bear any more/ 7 
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THE PINE TREE — II 


floating 

bumped 

stripped 

bruised 

slipped 

smooth 

rubbed 

spread 

masts 


Now it was floating down the river with 
other tree trunks. They were on their way 
to the shipyard, where men make ships. 

The long logs bumped against one another 
in the river. The poor pine tree was 
bruised and tired. 

" Will the end never come ? " it thought. 

By and by they came to the shipyard, 
where a man was waiting for them. 

" This is the best of them all," he said, 
pointing to the pine tree. "1 will have this 
for one of the masts of my ship." 

So the pine tree had its bark stripped 
from it. 

Then it was rubbed until it was smooth 
and shining. 
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" Now it is ready/ ' said the man. 

"Now the end has come, 77 thought the 
pine tree. 

But -it found itself standing straight and 
tall again. Once more it could see far and 
wide. At its feet was the river. It was 
now a great river. It shone in the sun- 
light. 

And oh, joy ! there was the sea. It was 
very near and it was more beautiful than 
ever. 

Then the tree felt the ship move. Slowly 
at first, then swiftly it slipped into the 
water. Then great white sails spread them- 
selves like wings. 

The pine tree was glad to feel that it was 
so straight and strong. Like a bird to its 
home the ship flew to the sea. 

And the next morning the pine tree saw 
the sun rise over the blue water. 
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THE PIG AND THE WORLD — I 

pen quack snout beyond 
flock geese hiss 



A young pig who lived in a high pen 
wanted to see the world. One day the farm 
boy forgot to shut the door of the pig's pen. 

" Now is my time ! " cried the pig. " Now 
I'm off to see the world. I shall soon be 
great." 

"Take care, take care," said his mother; 
I "it is best to stay at home." 

"Poor old thing," said the pig with a 
curl of his snout "I was born for the 
world." 
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Beyond the door he found a large yard 
with a high fence around it. 

" So this is the world/ ' said the foolish 
pig. " What a big place it is ! I must keep 
near the edge or I shall get lost." 

Near the edge of the world he saw a flock 
of geese. They put out their long bills and 
cried, " Hiss ! hiss ! " 

The pig was afraid and trotted on. 

Next he saw two ducks in a brook. They 
cried, " Quack ! quack ! " at the pig. 

The pig was afraid of the ducks too. 

"What does ' Quack ' mean?" thought 
he. " How many queer things I shall have 
to tell when I get home ! " 

By and by he came to the gate. 

"This must be the end of the world," 
said the pig, for he could not see beyond 
the gate. He kept near the fence and 
went on. 

At last he met a cow. Her great horns 
frightened him. So he ran and ran. 
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THE PIG AND THE WORLD — II 
herd swim square 



Soon he was back at the door of his own 
little pen. 

"Well," said his mother, "here you are, 
safe and sound. Have you seen the world ? " 

"I should think so," said the pig. "I 
have seen all of it." 

" How does it look ? " asked the mother. 

"The world is just a big square pen with 
a fence around it to keep pigs from falling 
off," said he. 

" Well, to be sure ! " said his mother. 
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" And the end of the world/' went on 
the pig, "is made of wood and stops at 
two posts. 

The first thing in the world is a herd of 
queer white pigs. They have but two legs 
and they talk by saying, ' Hiss ! ' 

The next thing is two pigs that can 
swim. Think of that! There are just two 
in the world. They say 'Quack!' most 
beautifully." 

"What does that mean?" asked the 
mother. 

"Oh," said the pig with a proud air, 
" you cannot understand. You have not 
seen the world. 

Then I saw a great red pig with two 
sharp horns. There is but one such pig 
in the world and I saw it." 

" Well, to be sure! " said the mother. 

"The world is a fine place, mother; you 
ought to see it. Shut the door. I am a 
great pig now." 
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THE MOUSE THAT LOST HER GREAT 
LONG TAIL 

bunch pounced pantry tied 

stall plowing saucer 



One morning, when a little gray mouse 
was running across the pantry, a great 
black and white cat pounced upon her 
and bit off her great long tail. 

Tke little mouse felt dreadfully about it, 
and she said to the cat,'" Old cat, will you 
please give me back my great long tail ? " 

"Yes," said the cat; "I will give it to 
you if you will bring me £ saucer of milk." 

So the mouse ran down to the barn, 
where an old red cow was tied in the stall, 
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and said, " Please, old cow, will you give 
me a saucer of milk for the cat, so that she 
will give me back my great long tail? " 

The cow said, " Yes, I will give you the 
milk if you will bring me a bunch of hay." 

Then the mouse went to the farmer who 
was plowing in a field near by, and said to 
him : " Will you please to give me some 
hay for the cow? Then she will give me a 
saucer of milk for the cat, and the cat will 
give me back my great long tail." 

The farmer said : " Yes, if you will prom- 
ise me not to eat my corn." 

As the little mouse said that she would 
never, never touch the corn, the farmer gave 
her a bunch of hay, which she gave to, the 
cow; and the cow gave her a saucer of 
milk, which she gave to the cat ; and the 
old cat gave her back her great , long tail, 
which made the little mouse very happy. 

But, best of all, she kept her word and 
did not touch the farmer's corn. 
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BABY SEED SONG 

lie close gay 

cosily caress poppy 


miss 
hark 



Little brown brother, oh! little brown 
brother, 
Are you awake in the dark ? 
Here we lie cosily, close to each other : 

Hark to the song of the lark — 
" Waken I" the lark says, " waken and 
dress you; 
Put on your green coats and gay, 
Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress 
you — 
Waken ! 't is morning — 't is May ! " 
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Little brown brother, oh ! little brown 
brother, 

What kind of flower will you be ? 
I '11 be a poppy — all white like my mother ; 

Do be a poppy like me. 
What! you're a sunflower? How I shall 
miss you 

When you 're grown golden and high ! 
But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you ; 

Little brown brother, good-by. 

E. Nesbit 

A LITTLE BOY'S DREAM 

A little boy was dreaming, 

Upon his nurse's lap, 
That all the stars dropped from the sky 

And fell into his cap. 

So, when his sleep was over, 

What did the little boy do? 
Why, he went and looked inside his cap 

And found it was n't true. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 

chisel cottage statues model 
walls artists marble mountains 
splendid hundred sculptor 
painting stonecutter 

More than four hundred years ago a little 
baby was born in far-away Italy. 

His mother named him Michael Angelo. 

When little Michael was only a year old 
his father and mother went on a long jour- 
ney. They left their little baby at the home 
of his nurse. 

, Here the little boy breathed the clear 
mountain air, played in the sunshine, and 
grew strong just as little boys should. 

His nurse was the wife of a stonecutter, 
and every day little Michael watched the 
stonecutter as he worked. He liked to 
see the beautiful white marble fly in tiny 
pieces from the stonecutter's chisel. 
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As soon as Michael could use his hands 
he began to draw. 

He drew many pictures on the white 
walls of his nurse's cottage. For many 
years people visited this cottage to see the 
wonderful pictures made by this boy. 

After a time he was sent to school. 

Every day when school was over he would 
hurry home to his drawing. Sometimes he 
would go to the homes of great artists to see 
them at their work. 

Later he began to study drawing and 
painting with a great teacher. He learned 
so Mrell that he soon began to model and 
work in marble. 

He lived to be nearly ninety years old, 
and all through his life he was doing some 
great and splendid work. 

He painted beautiful pictures and made 
fine buildings. He modeled statues that 
people have liked to look at all these hun- 
dreds of years. 
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His statue of "The Young Sculptor" 
shows himself at his much-loved work. 



The statue is one of a little boy who 
knows just what he wants to do and is 
sure to do it. 
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THOR'S HAMMER — I 


whose 
rainbow 


bars 
gods 


crown 
valley 


tricks 
cruel 



Far away, in a country over the sea, won- 
derful stories were told of Thor and Odin. 

Odin was the king of all the gods. He 
lived in the great city of Asgard, which 
stood on the top of a high mountain. 

From the golden gates of the city a 
bridge led to the valley below. This bridge 
was the rainbow, with bars of red and 
yellow and blue and green. 
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Thor was one of Odin's sons. He was 
brave and strong. He had a beautiful wife 
whose name was Sif. 

Sif had blue eyes, and her yellow hair 
was long and fine. No one had ever seen 
hair like hers. It was like a golden crown 
on her head. 

Odin had another son named Loki. 

He was not brave like Thor. He liked 
to play cruel tricks. 

One day Thor went away from home. 

Sif was waiting for him to come back. 
As she was tired and sleepy and the day 
was warm, she fell asleep. 

Loki saw her sleeping in the sunshine. 

"Sif is fast asleep," he said. "I will 
play a trick upon her. I will cut off her 
golden hair." 

So Loki cut off Sif s beautiful hair. 

By and by she awoke. "Oh, my hair! 
my hair!" cried Sif. "What will Thor 
say when he finds that my hair is gone ! " 
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THOR'S HAMMER — n 
pain angry sting thunder handle 



When Thor came home he was very 
angry. " It was Loki who cut off your 
hair," he said to Sif. 

" He is the only one in Asgard who would 
play so cruel a trick." 

Loki was afraid of Thor when he saw 
how angry he was. 

" Did you cut off Sif s hair? " asked Thor 
in a voice like thunder. 

"Yes, I did," said Loki; "but I will 
make it up to her. If you will let me 
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off this time, I will give Sif something 
more beautiful than her golden hair." 

" Very well," said Thor. " I will let you 
off if you can find anything in the world 
as beautiful as Sif s golden hair." 


THOR'S HAMMER — III 
gifts dwarfs spear mark missed 

Far down under the earth lived the 
dwarfs. In their dark home they made 
wonderful things. 

Loki went to these dwarfs. He said to 
them : " Make me a crown of gold. Make it 
of golden hairs. Make each hair so that it 
will grow like a real hair. Can you do it ? " 

" Yes ; that is easy," said the dwarfs. 

They went to work at once and worked 
all night long. 

In the morning they gave Loki a crown 
of golden hair. 
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They gave him also a spear and a ship. 
The spear never missed its mark. The ship 
could go over land and sea, and sail like a 
bird through the air. 

" No one can show more wonderful gifts 
than mine," said Loki. 

THOR'S HAMMER — IV 

forges smoke pigskin iron 

lump glowing bellows 

When Loki went back to Asgard he said 
again, "No one can show more wonderful 
gifts than mine." 

" There you are wrong," said a dwarf 
named Brok. 

" My brother works in brass and gold. He 
can make more wonderful gifts than yours." 

Loki laughed. 

" If your brother can make three things 
as wonderful as my gifts, you may have my 
head," said he. 
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Then Brok went to his brother Sindre and 
told him what Loki had said. 

"He shall see/' said the angry Sindre, 
"that you have told the truth. We will 
show Loki what my dwarfs can do." 

The great forges blazed. The sparks flew. 
Smoke came from the mountain top. 

Sindre put a pigskin into the fire. Soon 
he came back and took out from the glowing 
coals a gold pig. 

Then he put a lump of gold into the fire. 

When he came back he took a gold ring 
from the coals. 

Then he put a lump of iron into the fire. 

"Take the bellows, Brok, and blow as 
hard as you can/' he said to his brother. 
" Blow the fire all the time I am gone." 
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THOR'S HAMMER— V 
stung leaped neck between ruined 

Brok blew and blew and blew. A fly stung 
his hand, but he did not stop. 

The earth seemed to rock, and fire leaped 
from the mountain top, but still Brok blew 
and blew. 

Then the fly stung Brok again upon the 
neck. It was a cruel sting, and Brok could 
not keep back a cry .of pain. 

" I know you," he cried. " You are no 
fly. You are Loki himself. You are trying 
to make me drop the bellows, but I will 
blow the fire until my brother comes back." 

The next time the fly stung Brok between 
the eyes. For a moment he could not see, 
and the bellows dropped from his hand. 

Sindre came running back. 

"Why did you drop the bellows?" he 
cried. ' ' You have nearly ruined my hammer. 
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See how short the handle is ! Still, it can- 
not be helped now. Take my gifts to Thor, 
and let us hear what Loki has to say." 

THOR'S HAMMER — VI 


itself 


aim 


strike 



Up to Asgard went Brok with his three 
gifts. Loki was there with his. , 

All the gods came to see which were the 
better, Brok's or Loki's. 

They looked again at the spear that never 
missed its mark. 
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They looked again at the ship that could 
sail over land and sea and through the air. 

They looked again at the crown of gold 
on Sif s head, and saw that the hairs were 
growing like real hairs. 

" Brok's gifts must be wonderful indeed 
if they are more wonderful than Loki's," 
said the gods. 

Brok gave the gold ring to Odin. 

" Each night," said he, " the ring will 
throw off another ring just like itself. You 
will have all the gold you can use." 

Then Brok showed the golden pig. 

" This," he said, " is a wonderful pig. No 
horse can run so fast as my golden pig. 
In the dark it shines with such a light that 
no matter how black the night may be it 
will seem as bright as day." 

When Brok took out his hammer with its 
short handle Loki began to laugh. 

" Look now, Thor," said Brok. " I bring 
this hammer to you, the god of thunder. 
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When you strike with it the sound shall 
roll from cloud to cloud. When it is thrown 
into the air it shall never miss its aim. 
More than that, it shall always come back 
to your hand.' ' 

THOR'S HAMMER — VII 
fail shout flashed most true content 

" Look at its short handle," said Loki. 

"Yes," said Brok, u the handle is short, 
and Loki knows why it is so. It was he 
who tried to ruin my brother's work, but 
he has not ruined it. The hammer will 
never fail you, Thor ! " 

With a great shout Thor threw the ham- 
mer into the clouds. 

The thunder rolled and the lightning 
flashed as the hammer came flying back 
to the hands of Thor. 

And the gods shouted that Brok's ham- 
mer was the most wonderful gift of all. 
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" Now, Loki," said Brok, " you must let 
me have your head." 

" Very well/' said Loki; "you may take 
it now." 

Brok came near with a smile on his face. 

" It will be a happy day for Asgard when 
your head is in my keeping," said he. 

" Stop ! " said Loki. " You may have my 
head, but you may not have my neck. I did 
not say you could have that. If you so much 
as touch my neck, Thor will punish you." 

"Yes," said Thor; "what Loki says is 
true. Brok must be content with having 
given me the most wonderful gift in all 
the wide world." 
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A VISIT TO THE BLACKSMITH 
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John's pony needed some new shoes. 

"I must take Ned to the blacksmith," 
said John's papa. 

"It is not good for a horse's feet to let 
him wear old shoes." 

"Let me ride him to the blacksmith," 
said John. " I like to see him shod." 

Mr. Smith, an old man with white hair, 
was standing at the door of his shop when 
John rode up. 

" Good morning, John," he said. " Has 
that pony of yours worn out his shoes ? " 

"Yes," said John, "and we have come 
for some new ones." 

Mr. Smith took down a small horseshoe 
and laid it in the coals. 
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" I made some little shoes the other day," 
he said. " I knew Ned would need them 
before long." 

" Please tell me how you made them," 
said John, as he led Ned into the shop. 

" I took a long bar of iron like those," 
said Mr. Smith, pointing to some bars that 
were standing in a corner. 

" Then I cut off a piece of it and brought 
the ends near each other. Of course these 
shoes are not just right for your pony. 
Each shoe must be fitted to the foot it is 
to be worn on." 

" May I work the bellows? " asked John. 

John liked to push the wooden handle 
down and let it go up again. He liked 
to see the red coals glow when the wind 
from the bellows fanned them. 

He blew so hard that the little iron shoe 
was soon red-hot in the fire. 

By and by the blacksmith laid it on his 
anvil and began to hammer it into shape. 
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It was soft because it was so hot. 

With a chisel he cut off a bit at each 
end of the shoe. 

John stood back so that the flying sparks 
should hot hit him. 

" Is your name Smith because you are a 
blacksmith? " he asked. 

" No," said Mr. Smith, laughing ; " but my 
great-great-great-grandfather may have been 
called Smith because he was one. That is 
the way the. name began." 

" It 's splendid to be a blacksmith, is n't 
it? " said John. 

" Why, yes, I think it is," said Mr. Smith. 
" It 's more splendid than most people think. 
I am proud of my name and my work." 

" I should be. if I were you," said John. 

" In the old days, when men had few tools, 
it was a wonderful thing to make a hammer 
or a spear out of hard iron. Think of all 
the famous smiths from Vulcan and Sindre 
down to our workers." 
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" I know who Sindre was," said John. 
"He was Brok's brother and made Thor's 
wonderful hammer. Who was Vulcan? " 

"He was one of the Greek gods, and a 
very good workman too," said Mr. Smith; 
" but he was lame, — as lame as Ned will 
be if we don't get these shoes ready." 

Ned held up his small foot to be shod. 

"I must file this shoe a bit," said the 
blacksmith. 

" It is still a little too large. Then I think 
that it will do." 

"You must punch the nail holes too," 
said John, " or the shoe will never stay on." 

" Oh, I am not going to forget those," said 
Mr. Smith. " You will find some short nails 
by the door." 

John found them and watched the black- 
smith punch the holes in the horseshoes. 

By and by the shoes were made, dipped 
into cold water, and nailed in place. Little 
Ned was well shod. 
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" Good-by, Mr. Smith/ 7 said John as he 
rode away. " I shall be a blacksmith when 
I grow up, and my sign will be^ the ham- 
mer of Thor." 



CRADLE SONG 

For Memorizing 

Hush ! the waves are rolling in, 
White with foam, white with foam ; 

Father toils amid the din, 
But baby sleeps at home. 

Hush ! the winds roar hoarse and deep, - 
On they come, on they come ! 

Brother seeks the wandering sheep, 
But baby sleeps at home. 

From the Gaelic 
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HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT 
GOOD LUCK — I 

village buy loaf nodded ma'am 

One cold day a little boy was running 
along a country road. He was going to 
the village to buy a loaf of bread for his 
mother. She was poor and sick, and he did 
all that he could to help her. 

At last he came to the village and found 
the baker's shop. 

" Mother sent me to buy a loaf of bread," 
he said to the baker's wife. 

The woman took from the shelf the best 
loaf of bread she could find and gave it to 
the boy. 

" Never mind about the money to-day," 
she said gently. " When your mother is 
well we will talk about that." 

A tall man stood by the counter as the 
woman nodded good-by to the little lad. 
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" He is a good, helpful child/' she said 
kindly. " And it is a wonder that any little 
boy can be kept so clean.' ' 



As the man turned to go the child was 
behind him. 

"What are you doing there? " said the 
baker's wife. " Don't you like the bread ? " 

" Oh, yes, ma'am," said the child. 

" Well, run along then, and carry it home. 
Your mother will think you are playing by 
the way." 
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The child did not seem to hear. 

The baker's wife went up to him and gave 
him a gentle tap on the shoulder. 

" Come, come," said she ; " what are you 
thinking about ?" 

"0 ma'am!" said the little fellow; 
"what is it that sings?" 

"There is no singing," said she. 

" Yes," cried the boy. " Hear it ! It says, 
< Queek, queek ! ' It is a little bird ; or per- 
haps the bread sings when it bakes, as 
apples do." 

" Oh, no! " said the baker's wife. " I know 
what it js. Those are crickets. They sing 
because we are lighting the fire and they 
like to feel warm." 

" Crickets ! " said the boy. "Are they 
really crickets ? " 

" Yes, to be sure," said she kindly. The 
child's face lighted up. 

"I should like it very much," he said, 
"if you would give me a cricket." 
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HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT 
GOOD LUCK — II 

clasping thin box pockets 

cover fingers empty 

"A cricket ?" said the baker's wife. 
"What can you do with a cricket? I will 
gladly give you all I can find." 

"Oh, give me one, only one, if you please!" 
said the child. 



He was clasping his thin hands under the 
big loaf. 

" I will be very kind to it. They say 
that crickets bring good luck into a house. 
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Perhaps if I could carry home a cricket, 
mamma wouldn't cry any more." 

"Why does your mother cry?" asked 
the tall man, who was still standing near 
them in the shop. 

"Because we are so poor and she is so 
sick," said the boy sadly. 

"She cannot work and there is very little 
for us to eat." 

The tall man took the child and the loaf 
up into his arms and I really think he 
kissed them both. 

The baker's wife had gone into the 
house. When she came back she held a 
little box in her hand. In it were four 
crickets. There were holes in the box cover 
so that the crickets could breathe. She gave 
the box to the child, who went away happy. 

When he had gone the baker's wife and 
the tall man talked together for a while. 

Then you might have seen the baker's 
boy running across the fields to the child's 
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home. Now the baker's boy was a tall 
fellow, with long legs, and he could run 
very fast indeed. In a short time he was 
back again at his work in the shop, as if 
nothing had happened. 

At last the child with his big loaf and 
his box of crickets and his little short legs 
reached his house. There he found his 
mother smiling happily and holding a roll 
of money in her thin fingers. 

"Ah!" cried the little fellow. "My 
crickets have brought good luck. We will 
put them in a warm corner by the fire." 

Was he wrong? If it had not been for 
the crickets and the boy's good heart, would 
the tall man have gone home that morning 
with empty pockets and a smiling face ? 

From the French 
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BIRD THOUGHTS 

For Memorizing 

I lived first in a little house 

And lived there very well. 
I thought the world was small and round, 

And made of small blue shell. 

I lived next in a little nest, 

Nor needed any other. 
I thought the world was made of straw, 

And brooded by my mother. 

One day I fluttered from the nest 

To see what I could find. 
I said, " The world is made of leaves ; 

I have been very blind.' ' 

At length I flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors. 

— I don't know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors. 
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THE MOON IN THE MILL POND — I 

jokes terrapins agreed dip-net crept 
hook squealed turtles coons line 
pole shook bait planning 

Long ago, when cats and* coons, dogs and 
donkeys, fowls and foxes, bears and birds, 
turtles and terrapins, geese, rabbits, and 
children could talk with one another, the 
world was full of fun. 

One night Brother Rabbit met Brother 
Terrapin, and after shaking hands they sat 
down to talk of old times. 

Brother Rabbit was a merry little animal, 
always planning for fun, and Brother Terra- 
pin was ready to help carry out his jokes. 

They agreed to ask Brother Fox, Brother 
Bear, and Brother Wolf to go fishing in the 
mill pond. Brother Fox asked the children 
to go too, and they met at the pond soon 
after sundown. 
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Brother Bear had a hook and line, Brother 
Wolf had a hook and line, Brother Fox had 
a dip-net, and Brother Terrapin had the bait. 



The girls stood away back from the edge 
of the pond and squealed every time Brother 
Terrapin shook the box of bait at them. 

When they were ready to begin fishing, 
Brother Rabbit went close to the pond, and, 
instead of throwing in his hook, dropped 
the pole, scratched his head, and looked 
into the water as if he saw something he 
had never seen before. 
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The girls were frightened and asked him 
what was the matter, but Brother Babbit 
only looked more and more surprised, and 
at last said they had better all run home, 
for they could not fish. 

Brother Terrapin, who loved fun almost 
as much as Brother Rabbit loved it, crept 
up to the water and looked over the edge, 
shook his head, and crawled back as if he 
were frightened too. 

Brother Rabbit was always polite to the 
girls, so he told them that whatever was 
to happen he would take care of them, but 
the moon had fallen into the mill pond. 

THE MOON IN THE MILL POND— II 
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They all crept up to the edge and peeped 
over, and sure enough, there was the moon 
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swinging and swaying at the bottom of the 
mill pond ! 

Brother Fox looked in and said, " Well, 
well, well ! " 

Brother Wolf looked in and said, " Too 
bad ! too bad ! " 

Brother Bear looked in and said, " Turn, 
turn, turn ! " 

The girls looked in and squealed. 

Then Brother Rabbit said they must get 
the moon out of the water or they could 
not catch a fish that night. 

They all asked how it could be done, 
and Brother Terrapin said they must ask 
Brother Rabbit. 

Brother Rabbit looked as if he were 
thinking. He shut his eyes. At last he 
said that they must draw it out with a net. 

Brother Terrapin said he had heard that 
there was a pot of gold with the moon. 

Brother Rabbit took off his coat, as if he 
would wade into the pond, but the larger 
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animals, thinking they would get the gold, 
said they would be ashamed to let a little 
rabbit get wet. Brother Eabbit and Brother 
Terrapin stood on the edge, while Brother 
Fox, Brother Wolf, and Brother Bear waded 
into the pond to drop the net under the moon. 

They made one haul — no moon ; another 
haul — no moon; another — no moon. They 
waded deeper and deeper into the water. 

The water ran into Brother Wolf's ear, 
and he shook his head. The water ran into 
Brother Bear's ear, and he shook his head. 
The water grew deeper and deeper, and 
suddenly down they went. 

It looked as if they would splash all the 
water out of the pond, and when they Came 
ashore without the moon, the girls were 
laughing, and Brother Eabbit told Brother 
Fox, Brother Wolf, and Brother Bear to go 
home and put on some dry clothes. 

From Folklore Stories. Adapted from Uncle Remus, by permission 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. 
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THE OWL 


wits belfry whirring dumb dew 



When cats run home and light is come, 

And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whirring sail goes round ; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

Alfred Tennyson 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN — I 

knocked oddest fierce trap 

drowned dozens tawny tune 

brawny heel music lean 

thousand husbands 

Over the sea there is a little town called 
Hamelin. The town is just like other towns. 

But once the strangest thing took place in 
this little town. It came about in this way. 

More rats than anybody had ever before 
seen came to town. Every house was filled 
with them. 

They were big and fierce. They were so 
strong that 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles. 

At last the people of Hamelin could stand 
the rats no longer, so they went to the Head 
Man of the town. 
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They said, "Sir, these rats are eating 
everything in our houses! 

You must drive them away. You really 
must" 

"How -can I drive them away?" asked 
the Head Man. " I wish I had a trap big 
enough and strong enough to catch them. 
I would give all the gold we have in our 
town for such a trap. 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 

Just then some one knocked at the Head 
Man's door. 

He was afraid that it was a big rat, but 
at last he called out, " Come in ! " 

In walked the very queerest man ever 
seen in the town of Hamelin. His clothes 
were as strange as the man. 

His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red : 
And he himself was tall and thin 
With sharp blue eyes, . . . each like a pin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in. 
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"I am the Pied Piper/ ' said the queer 
man. " Give me a thousand pieces of gold 
and I will run every rat out of town." 

"A thousand ! " said the Head Man. "I '11 
give you five thousand." 



Then the oddest smile went over the 
Piper's face. He put a pipe to his lips and 
played a merry tune. 

What a strange thing happened ! In a 
minute all the rats in town came running 
to the Piper. There were 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats. 
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They came one at a time, and they came in 
families by tens and dozens, — 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 

Down to the river went the Piper. Behind 
him came the rats. Thev music drew them 
into the river, where they were drowned. 

How glad the people were ! They clapped 
their hands. They danced with joy. 

" Get poles," said the Head Man, " and 
punch out the nests. Leave no places for 
the rats to live in. Stop up every crack. 
Let them stay where they have gone." 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN — II 


opened 

cheeks crowd 

forced 

flaxen fifty 

pearls 

patter 


Back from the river came the Piper. 
"Give me my thousand pieces of gold," 
he said to the Head Man. 
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"A thousand pieces of gold!" cried he. 
"That is too much. Here, take fifty." 

" Don't make me angry," said the Piper. 
"I can play in a way that you will not 
like at all." 

" Oho ! " said the Head Man. " Who cares 
for you? The rats cannot come back. Do 
your worst. Blow your pipe there till you 
burst." 

Then the queer smile came over the 
Piper's face again. In a minute he was 
out in the street once more. In a minute 
his pipe was at his lips. A few sweet, 
low notes were heard. 

Then the Head Man wished that he had 
given the Piper all the gold in the town. 
He heard the patter of little feet, and he 
stood like a stone. 

Out came the children running : 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 
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With shouts of joy the children followed 
the Piper. The music drew them as it did 
the rats. 

The Head Man and all the people were 
so frightened that they could not 

. . . move a step or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by — 
And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 

Straight toward the river went the Piper. 
Then he turned toward a great hill at one 
side of the town. 

The people thought that the hill would 
stop the Piper. They said, 

" He never can cross that mighty top ; 
He 's forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop ! " 

But no ! the side of the hill opened. A 
wonderful and beautiful door was seen. 

Gladly the children followed the Piper 
through the beautiful door into a happy 
land beyond. 
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After the children were gone the Head 
Man sent men everywhere to look for the 
Piper. " Give him all the gold he wants/ 7 
said he, "if he will come back and bring 
the children behind him." 

But the promise to the Piper had been 
broken, and he and the children stayed in 
their beautiful land. 

ONE AND ONE 1 

elbows chin darling eyelids 

double cast meekly folded 

angels guard kneel sp&n 

dimpled chubby 

Two little girls are better than one ; 
Two little boys can double the fun ; 
Two little birds can build a fine nest ; 
Two little arms can love mother best ; 
Two little ponies must go to a span ; 
Two little pockets has my little man, — 

1 From Rhymes and Jingles. Copyright, 1874, 1894. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Publishers. 
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Two little eyes to open and close, 
Two little ears and one little nose, 
Two little elbows, dimpled and sweet, 
Two little shoes on two little feet, 
Two little lips and one little chin, 
Two little cheeks with a rose shut in, 
Two little shoulders, chubby and strong, 
Two little legs running all day long. 
Two little prayers does my darling say, . 
Twice does he kneel by my side each day, — 
Two little folded hands, soft and brown, 
Two little eyelids cast meekly down, — 
And two little angels guard him in bed, 
"One at the foot, and one at the head." 

Mary Mapes Dodge 
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THE 

STRAW, THE COAL, 
THE BEAN 

AND 

scorched 

puzzled 

thread 

replied 

death 

sewed 

certain 

tailor 

heat 


Once upon a time there was an old 
woman who lived in a village. One day 
she went into her garden to gather some 
beans for her dinner. 

She had a good fire, but to make it burn 
more quickly she threw on a handful of straw. 

As she threw the beans into the pot to 
boil, one of them fell on the floor not far 
from a bit of straw. 

Suddenly a bright red coal bounded out of 
the fire and fell near the straw and the bean. 

They both started away and cried : " Dear 
friend, don't come near me till you are cooler. 
What brings you out here? " 

" Oh," replied the coal, " the heat made 
me so strong that I was able to bound from 
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the fire. Had I not done so, my death would 
have been certain, and I should have died 
by this time." 

" If the old woman had put me in the pot 
with my friends, I should have been boiled 
to broth," said the bean. 

" I might have been burned," said the 
straw, "for all my brothers were pushed 
into the fire and smoke by the old woman. 
She put fifty of us in a bunch, but I slipped 
through her fingers." 

" Well, now, what shall we do with our- 
selves ? " asked the coal. 

"I think," answered the bean, "we may 
as well go away together to some more 
friendly country." 

The two others agreed to do this, so they 
started on their journey. 

After a while they came to a stream over 
which there was no bridge. 

They were puzzled to know how to get 
over to the other side. 
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Then the straw said, " I will lay myself 
across the stream, so that you two can step 
over me, as if I were a bridge." 

So the straw stretched himself from one 
shore to the other. 

The coal stepped out quite bravely on the 
newly built bridge. But when he reached 



the middle of the stream and heard the 
water rushing under him, he was greatly 
frightened. 
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He stood still and dared not move a step 
farther. Then a sad thing happened. 

The straw was scorched in the middle by 
the heat still in the coal. 

It broke in two and fell into the brook. 
The coal fell after it into the water. 

The bean had stayed behind on the shore. 
When she saw what had happened she 
laughed so hard that she burst. 

She would have been worse off than her 
friends were had not a tailor come to rest 
by the brook. 

He saw the bean, and, being a kind- 
hearted man, he took a needle and thread 
out of his pocket. 

Taking up the bean, he sewed her together. 
She thanked him very much. 

He had only black thread with which to 
sew the bean, so ever since that time some 
beans have a black mark down their backs. 

From All the Year Mound 
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THE JACKET 

spun bought weaver trade loom 
plies coarse carded dyer tight 

shears merchant shuttle sooth wove 

" Tailor, tailor, tell me true, 

Where did you get my jacket of blue ? " 

" I bought the cloth, little Master mine, 
From the merchant who sells it coarse and 

fine. 
I cut it out with my shears so bright, 
And with needle and thread I sewed it 

tight" 

" Merchant, merchant, tell me true, 
Where did you get the cloth so blue ? " 

" The cloth was made, little Master mine, 
Of woolen threads so soft and fine. 
The weaver wove them together for me ; 
With loom and shuttle his trade plies he." 
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" Weaver, weaver, speak me sooth, 
Where got you the threads so soft and 
smooth ? " 

"From wool they're spun, little Master 

mine, 
The spinner carded the wool so fine. 
She spun it in threads, and brought it to me, 
Where my sounding loom whirs cheerily.' ' 

" Spinner, spinner, tell me true, 

Where got you the wool such things to do ? " 

"From the old sheep's back, little Master 

dear, 
The farmer he cut it and washed it clear ; 
The dyer dyed it so bright and blue, 
And brought it to me to spin for you." 

" Now tailor and merchant and weaver too, 
And spinner and farmer, my thanks to you ! 
But the best of my thanks I still will keep 
For you, my good old woolly-backed sheep." 

Laura E. Richards 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S NEST? 

wisp treat none crow 

thief plum shame stir 

bobolink 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? " 

" Not I,-" said the cow. " Moo-oo ! 

Such a thing I 'd never do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 

But did n't take your nest away. 

Not I, " said the cow. " Moo-oo ! 

Such a thing I 'd never do." 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ? " 
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" BoW-link ! bob-o'-link ! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ? " 

" Coo-coo ! coo-coo ! coo-coo ! 
Let me speak a word too ! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast ? " 

" Not I," said the sheep ; " oh, no ! 
I would n't treat a poor bird so. 
I gave wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa ! baa ! " said the sheep ; " oh, no ! 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so." 

"To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ? " 
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" Bob-o'-link ! bob-o'-link ! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ? " 
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" Coo-coo ! coo-coo ! coo-coo ! 
Let me speak a word too ! 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast?'* 


" Caw ! caw ! " cried the crow ; 
" I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird's nest to-day ? " 
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" Cluck ! cluck ! " said the hen ; 
" Don't ask me again. 
Why, I have n't a chick 
Would do such a trick. 
We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together. 
Cluck ! cluck ! " . said the hen ; 
" Don't ask me again." 

" Chirr-a-whirr ! chirr-a-whirr ! 
All the birds make a stir ! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, * For shame ! ' " 

A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed, 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He did n't like to tell his name. 

Lydia Maria Child 
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THE LITTLE ROSALIE 
rhyme humming velvet 

A little leaf from the rose's heart ! 

And a little pen of pearl, 
To write a little bit of a rhyme 

For a little bit of a girl : 
A rhyme for the little humming-bird, 

And the little honey-bee, 
And for all that sing to the flowers of spring, 

For the little Rosalie. 

The violet's dyes are in her eyes, 

The violet's velvet in 
The dainty dimples about her mouth, 

The dimple upon her chin, 
And never a nectar humming-bird 

And never a honey-bee 
May ever sing to a sweeter thing 

Than our little Rosalie. 

F. O. TlCKNOB 


KEY TO PKONUNCIATION 


a as in fate 


i 


senite 

fat 

arm 

all 

ask 

what 

care 

mete 

fcvent 

m@t 

her 

there 

obey 

feet 

ice 


Vowels 

t as in idea 

I 

i 

i 

6 
t 
6 
o 
o 
6 
6 

a 

00 

do 

ii 
u 


H as in up 


44 It 

44 sir 

44 machme 

44 Old 

44 6 bey 

44 n5t 

44 move 

44 wolf 

44 son 

44 hdrse 

44 work 

44 food 

44 f66t 

44 use 

44 unite 


u 4 

4 fur 

B * 

4 rule 

u 4 

4 pull 

y ' 

• fly 

f ' 

4 myself 

t 4 

4 baby 

t ' 

4 m^rrh 

au ' 

4 author 

aw ' 

4 saw 

ew 4 

4 new 

oi 4 

4 boil 

oy ' 

4 boy 

ou ' 

4 out 

ow 4 

4 cow 


Consonants 


c (unmarked) i 

9 

ch (unmarked) 

ch 

«h (= k) 

ci (= sh) 

g (unmarked) 

B (= ng) 
ph(=f) 
qu (= kw) 


s in call 

44 mice 

44 child 

44 chaise 

44 s-ehool 

44 gracious 

" go 

44 cage 

44 ring 

44 ink 

44 phantom 

44 quit 


§(=z) 

sh 

si (= sh) 

Si (= zh) 

th (unmarked) 

th 

ti(=sh) 

wh (= hw) 

x (unmarked) 

2 (= gz) 


s in i§ 

44 shall 

44 tension 

44 virion 

44 thin 

44 then 

44 motion 

44 what 

44 vex 

44 exact 

44 zone 


All other unmarked consonants have their usual English sounds. 
Vowels when obscured and turned toward the neutral sound are 
marked thus, a, $, etc. Silent letters are italicized. 
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a'ble 
a-ehe 
a crSss' 
a gainst' 

a greed' 

aim 

Sir 

Sl'phabSt 

al'so 

a mong' 

an'gglg 

Sn'ger 

Sn'gry 

&n'vil 

an'y 

(6) 

a'pron 

arm§ 

art'ists 

a shamed' 

a shore' 

au'tunm 

Sx 


b&ck'wards bl&ck'smith 
bad (6) blast 


bSg 

bait 

bak'mg 

bSnk 

bark 

bar§ 

bathe 

bean 

beasts 

bea'verg 

bgg 

bSl'fry 

be lieve' 

bel'lows 

b£ low;' 

be side' 

bSst 

b6 tween' 

bS ySnd' 

bind 

bit 


blaze 

blow 

bSb'6 link 

boil'lng 

bone 

bSn'ngt 

boot 

b6rn 

both 

bSt'tle 

bSt'tom 

bdught 

bowed 

bSx 

brass 

brave 

brawn'y 

breath 

bridge 

br5th 

bruised 
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bug 

bwilt 

bumped 

(t) 
biinch 

bfirst 

buy 

cakes 

c&n'dy 

c&p 

card'Sd 

ca r8ss' 

c&r'ry 

cast 

cau^At 

cave 

<jSnts 

9er'tain 

cheeks 

chgr'rleg 

chim'ney 

chin 

chips 
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chlg'Sl 

choked 
(t) 
chopped 

chub'by 

chfirch 

clipped 

clasp'ing 

clean 

close 

close 

cloth eg 

cloth'Ing 

cloudg 

coal 

coarse 

cold 

com& 

cSn tSnt f 

cook 

cool 

cdong 

cSr'&l 

cQr'ngr 

co'gi ly 

cSt'tage 

c6wghed 

(f) (t) 


c<5#rt'yard 

cowrse 

coug'ms 

cov'er 

cr&ck 

cra'dle 

cr&h'Ing 

crea'ttire 

crSpt 

crickets 

cr5ss 

crotu 

crowd 

crown 

cru'51 

criist 

cry'Ing 

ctirlg 

cilr' tains 

dain'ty 

dan'd6 H on 

d&re 

dar'ling 

dart 

dau^A'tSr 

dSath 

dew 


di'a mond 

died 

dif 'f gr gnt 

dig 

dlm f pled 

dip'-n5t 

dipped 

(t) 

dirt'y 

d»c't5r 

d51Z'Ie 2 

done 

dSn'key 

door 

dou'ble 

dough 

doz'eng 

dr&g'glng 

dr&nk 

drSad'ful 

dreamed 

drSpped 

(t) 

drowned 

dulZ 

diimfe 

dwarfs 

dy'er 


ear'ly 

earth 

eag'I er 

Sdge 

Sl'bows 

Sl f 6 phg,nt 

Smp'ty 

gnd 

e nough' 

e'ven 

e'ven Ing 

eye'lldg 

f&9e 

fail 

falZ 

f&m'I If 

fa'mous 

fanned 

fa'thSr 

fSath'erg 

fee'ble 

feel 

feet 

fat 

f5n§e 

few 

fie 



WORD LIST 

1 

fw5r<je 

ingWened 

hSard 

jSck'St 

flf'tjf 

fun'ny 

heart 

jokes 

file 


hSav'en 

jofir'ney 

ftn'gSrg 

gate'popt 

hSav'y 

joy 

fire 

g% 

heel 


flsh'Sr man 

geese 

hgrd 

kllZ 

flsh'ing 

gSn'tle 

hid 

king 

ftt'tgd 

gm 

hld'den 

kissed 

flashed 

glow'Ing 

high 

(t) 
klfch'Sn 

(t) 

fl&x'en 

g«d§ 

highest 

kites 

flSa 

gSt 

hllZ 

&neel 

flew 

grass'- 

him sSlf ' 

faiScked 

floating 

fl8ck 

fliit'tSred 

fcld'Sd 

fSl'16u> 

hSp pSr 
gray 
grew 
growl 
gward 

hiss 

hook 

h8p 

hSrng 

Aour 

(t) 

la'dy 

lSnd 

l&n'gu&ge 

(w) 

fool'Ish 

gtins 

hiim'mlng 

lap 

foot 


hun'drSd 

large 

for<jed 

(t) 

haZf 

hiing 

lark 

h&m'mSr 

hiir'ry 

late 

f8r'6sts* 

h&n'dle 

hug'b&nds 

lawgh'Ing 

f<5r'gSs 

h&p'pen 


1 — • V 

fowlg 
f8x 

hard'ly 
hark 

in deed' 
In side' 

IsJzf 
lean 

free 

haul 

In stSad' 

leaped 

(t) 

freeze 

hSad 

I'ron 

(flrn) 

learn 

frSsh 

hear 

It sglf ' 

lSd 
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Kg 

masts 

nail 

pain 

lgg'Snd 

m&t'tSr 

n&p 

paint'ing 

ISs'son 

m§an 

nau^A'ty 

pSl'&je 

licked 

mSant 

n5ck 

p£n 

lie 

mSd'I <jlne 

need 

p&n'try 

Hmpflng 

meek'ly 

neither 

par'ty 

lln'dgn 

mSlt 

nSxt 

pass 

line 

mgr^chgnt 

nicje 

p&t'tSr 

ll'on 

mSr'ry 

nSd'dgd 

paw 

lips 

mld'dle 

none 

pay 

listen 

might 

noon 

pga 

load 

mild 

n6r 

pSarlg 

loaf 

mil? 

n6rth 

pSn 

ISag'Ss 

mind 

nothing 

per hSps' 

lone'ly 

mln'ute 

niim'ber 

pSts 

loom 

miss 

nurse 

pick 

loud 

mSd'61 


picking 

low 

mon'ey 

o'ce&n 

ipieqe 

luck 

months 

(8h) 

pied 

lulZed 

mSss 

Sdd'Sst 

plg'skln 

liimp 

m5st 

on'ly 

pile 

i. 

moun'ta!n§ 

o'pened 

pins 

ma'am 

mouth 

6r 

pi'pSr 

m&n'nSrg 

move 

dught 

pla<je 

mar'ble 

miid 

ov'en 

plain 

mark 

mill tl pli- 

owl 

pl&n'nlng 

mar'k8t 

ca'tion 

own 

plies 

mas'ter 

mu'slc 

8x 

plowing 
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pluck 

plum 

pSck'Sts 

point'Sd 

pole 

po Hte'ly 

pSl'lSn 

p8nd 

pSp'py 

pounged 

(t) 

pr&yer 
pret'ti er 

princess 
pr&n'ised 


proud 

pulZ 

punch 

pun'ish 

pushed 
(t) 
piiz'zled 

qu&ck 

queen 

queer 

quick'ly 

qui'St 


(t) 


rain'bow 

rSach'mg 

rSad'y 

rem'deer 

r£ ward' 

rhyme 

rich 

right 

ring 

rige 

riv'Srg 

road 

roar 

robe 

rSd 

r<5de 

rolling 

roost' er 

riib&ed 

rude 

ru'Ined 

rushed 

(t) 

sSd 

safety 

sail 

sail'Sr 

salt 


sa lute' 

sank 

saucer 

saved 

scorched 

(t) 

sculp'tor 

sea 

se'crSts 

seek 

sglf'ish 

sSrv'jints 

sewed 

(5) 

shade 

shak'mg 

shame 

shape 

shearg 

sh61f 

sh61Z 

ship 

shSd 

shone 

shook 

shSp 

showl'dSr 

shout 

sh<5wn 


shut 

shiit'tle 

side 

sight 

sign 

sll'vSr 

sir 

sir'iip 

sifting 

skins 

sklp'plng 

skirts 

slide 

slipped 

(t) 
slow'ly 

smSlZ 

smith 

smoke 

smooth 

snake 

snout 

sGl'diers 

(j) 
son 

sSng 

sooth 

sore 

sSr'ry 
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sound 

span 

spar'kle 

spar'kllng 

speak 

spear 

spSc'kled 

splash 

splSn'dld 

spoiled 

spoke 

spon'ggg 

spSt 

spr&ng 

spread 

spun 

square 

squealed 

st&ck 

stalZ 

stSnd'ing 

stared 

started 

stat'ueg 

stee'ple 

stSp 

sting 

stir 


st<5l f en 

stone'cut ter 

stoneg 

stood 

stoop 

stSrm'jr 

straight 

strange 

straw 

stream 

street 

strStfch 

strike 

stripped 
(t) 
stum f bled 

stiimp 

stung 

sud'dfcn ly 

sup poge' 

sure'ly 

(8h) 

sflr prige' 

swal'16wed 

swaging 

swSpt 

swlft'ly 

swim 

swinging 


ta'ble 

tag 

tailor 

tau^At 

taw'njr 

tea 

teach 

tea'spoon 

tSr'ra ping 

thSm s81ve§' 

thief 

thin 

thlngg 

th&rn 

thought 

thou'ggndg 

thread 

throat 

through 

throw; 

thiimp 

thun'dgr 

tight 

tlm'Id 

tin 

ti'ny 

tired 

to-m8r'r6i0 


tongwe 
tSp'&n8t 

tBssed 

(t) 

touched 

(t) 

to'ward 

(*) 
town 

trade 

trSp 

treat 

tricks 

trtJt'tgd 

trouble 

true 

trunks 

tune 

tfirn 

tfir'tleg 

tiisks 

twi§e 

ttg'ly 

until' 
u'sti §tl ljr 

(zh) 

v&l'ley 
v5ne 
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vSl'vSt 
view 
vfl'ia-ge 
vis'ft 

J. 

voiQe 

wade 
waits 
wak'ened 
walZg 

washed 

(t) 


wSak 

wea'ry 

wSath'Sr 

weav'gr 

wee 

wSt 

whSn e'er' 

whir'rfeg 

whls'pgred 

whoge 


wide 

w<5re 

wig'wamg 

world 

(6) 

wln'ddw 

w<5rn 

wink 

worse 

_ 

w<5ve 

wige 
wits 

wrln'kled 

wom'gn 

wr5ng 

won 


won'der ful 

ySt 

word 

youth 
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